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WORLD 
CRUISE 


Here is luxurious World travel that means 
living to the full every golden moment in 
a kaleidoscope of everchanging colour and 
scene. At luxurious ease, and with all the 
creature comforts the world can command, 
you are transported through all the ages of 
history, glimpsing the glamour and romance 
of the world’s peoples, their ways and 
customs, their music, their costume, their 
cities, temples and gardens. 

All the worthwhile ports and places around 
the globe are yours, each at the best time of 
year, in this unprecedented cruising epic. 





The *“ Empress of Britain” is 
an unusually spacious ship. 
Her vast public rooms were 
designed by world-famous 
artists, Exclusive features 
include: Olympian = swim- 
ming pool (largest on any 
ship). Full size tennis and 
full size squash - racquets 
courts. “Apartments” in- 
stead of staterooms, 


PRICE 6b. 










From Southampton, November 21. 
From New York, December 3. 
From Monaco, December 16. 


Fare from 417 guineas. 
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“EMPRESS of BRITAIN. 


42,500 TONS OIL-BURNER 
Full particulars and cabin plans free on application to:— 
A. R. Powell, Special Representative, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W. 1. 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Or Local Agents Everywhere. 


ALWAYS CARRY CANADIAN PACIFIC TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES—SAFE AND CONVENIENT. 
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picture, china, &c., several pieces of furniture, including the 
illustrated writing cabinet below. The cash offer for the lot 
was under £100. Separate prices were quoted for each of the 37 
lots; the writing table was under £10. In my last announcement 
before the sale I forecast 
that tinder my hammer it 
would realise 60 times as 
much as the cash offer. The 
owner is naturally pleased to 
learn that it sold in these 
days for over 80 times as 
much—i.ec., £720. The rest of 
the property also sold well. 
This is a case where a 
lawyer wisely spent 21s. and 
benefited to the extent of 
many hundreds of pounds by 
so doing, which goes to 
prove that it is better to 
sell under the hammer at 
Hurcombs than to accept 
cash offers. 
If you have similar trea- 
sures stored in 
London or suburban 
repositories or de- 
positories, arrange 
for me to see them. 
Auction sales 
every Friday of 
pearls, diamonds, 
old — silver, Shef- 
field plate. Fort- 
nightly sales of 
antique furniture, 
pictures, china, and 
books. No buying- 
in charges. Parcels 
safe registered post. 
Lest you forget, 
buy the Daily 
Telegraph or Morn- 
ing Post any Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, and read more 
about my activities. 


HURCOMBS, GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1, 


Top of DOVER STREET, ’Phone: Gerr, 5971-4. 




























Gateways of the 
World—(3) 


At the “ back of beyond” live the primitive peoples of 
the world. Along the roads that lead away from the 
teeming crowds and the big cities are to be found the 
nomads of the earth. 


In these remote places there are gateways through which 
for countless ages caravans have passed, and through 
which the pioneer of science or of commerce or of zeal 
for God must still make his way. 


There is the Khyber Pass, opening to the mysterious 
lands of Afghanistan and Turkestan; there is Damascus, 
through which the camels have set out since before the 
dawn of history; there is Kalgan, whence the road leads 
across the desert of Gobi; there is the pass of Batang 
from China to Tibet; there is Khartoum at the entrance 
to the southern Sudan; there are the old Inca roads in 
South America. 


Along all these ways, and many another, the agents of 
the Bible Society are journeying. Its books are published 
in Pashto, and Kirghiz, Arabic and Quechua, and many 
another tongue, for these remote peoples, and through 
these gateways supplies must go. 


At every gateway you will find the Guide. 
Will you help in this work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


AST month a lawyer asked a firm to make an offer for a 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 
wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed sea farers 
Funds needed to carry on the work. , 


WILL YOU HELP ? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


President: H1s Grace THE Duke or Montrose. 


Bankers: Secretary: 
| WitrraMs Deacon’s Bank, Lp, G. E. MAUDE, Esq 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W.1 | 
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Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entertain Your Guests 
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x=, Chocolate biscuits are 

always appreciated. For 

quality and attractiveness 
9OSe... 


. CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
. ASSORTED 
\ (Milk Chocolate) 


























146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 


On June 14th, 1928, the Motor Life-Boat at Rosslare Harbour, Co. 
Wexford, rescued the crew of 3 of the fishing yawl “ Jane,” of 
Wexford, and saved the yawl in a whole gale with a very heavy sea. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 


Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 


YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 





They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
The Earl of Harrowby, George. F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
| PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
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/ INHALANTS ‘ 


The Simple, Safe, 
Speedy Cold Cure 





i Simply put a drop on the hand- te 


kerchief and breathe the vapour. Pe 
Perfectly safe—‘‘Vapex” acts as ng 
a gentle stimulant to the re- a 
spiratory system. Wonderfully 7 


speedy because the vapour kilis 
the germs which cause the 
trouble. The sooner “ Vapex ” 
is used the sooner will your cold 
fs disappear. 


st ee Me Oy YS 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 








# oJ 
. THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. “4 
, V. 54, * 
With ae ae eS eS 2% ¥ 










Because it really does soften the 
beard, and yet protects the skin 
from irritation, you can shave 
with Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
in less time than usual. 

The greatest problem in making shaving easier is not in 
the razor-edge but in the lubricant which must be used to 
soften the beard and to hold it up in a position to be cut. With 





(Made by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste) 


‘ r r i the most sensitive skin 
COUPON i is soothed and the 
most stubborn beard 
yields to the emollient 
touch of a perfected 


Euthymol (113), 50, Beak Street, 
London, W.1. : 


Please send FREE SAMPLE Shaving : cream. In a week a 
Cream. man learns to shave 
: confidently and there- 
a ciicitiissincctmniccubienasamanas : fore quickly. That is 
ae : why we offer a whole 
i WEEK’S TRIAL 
LO RSE EES EO REIS INIT FREE. 
a aeaahs ve Lecce Large tube 1/6, 
(Use block letters please) : «© from chemists only 
x 














PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


No man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or smokes it 
with greater satisfaction than the 
one who regularly fills it with 


PLAYER'S 
102° 


PER OUNCE 





N.C.T. 3 






FABRIC 
FOR MEN 
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— SHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


N their silk-like smartness and fineness of colours, their 
| cool, clean and comfortable texture, “ LUVISCA™ Shirts 

and Soft Collars are the most pleasing of all. Equally 
trim and reliable in wear are “LUVISCA™ Pyjamas. You 
will find a good variety of both ranges in to-day’s best 

designs at any good Stores or Outfitters. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, write 
Courtaulds, Ltd. (Dept. 58M.), 16, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, who 
will send you the name of nearest 

retailer and descriptive literature. 


Look for 
the 
Registered p. 
Tab: q 
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Times Change 


bringing a quicker speed 
with everything. The busi- 
ness man must move with 
the times and deal with his 
correspondence in a quicker 
and more efficient way. 


That way is the EDIPHONE Way 


Executives and secretaries 
appreciate this modern aid 
to business advancement, 
The result is more efficient 
work, time gained and an 
increased flow of business. 
Dictators gain at least an 
hour and typists three hours 
every day. 


Progressive firms everywhere 
have adopted this approved 
EDIPHONE system of dic- 


tation. 


Send for our booklet 
“GETTING ACTION ” 


It explains all about the Ediphone. 
Write, or, better still, telephone 
Holborn 9988 for a copy to-day. 





Ediphone 


Edison's New Dictating Machine 


Tuomas A. Epison, Ltd., Victoria House, 

Vernon Place, Southampton Row, London, 

W.C.1; also at Cromford House, Market 

Street, Manchester, and 245 Corporation 

Street, Birmingham. Distributors in all 
leading cities. 
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Musings of a. Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 10. 
RATIONALIZATION (No. 1). 


Rationalization would seem to be agreeing with 
our adversary quickly while we are in the way with 
him. If two tottering concerns fall towards each 
other they may hold each other up. Amalgamation 
is a sign of bad times. We are old enough to 
remember when it was the fashion to leave the parent 
firm and try our wings. Everybody who was every- 
body (in George Robey’s phrase) wished to start for 
himself. Those were the days. 


If we have to keep on the dole, or pension off the 
men squeezed out by rationalization where is the 
gain ? We cannot shoot the surplus men and if we 
did would, in common decency, have to shoot their 
wives and children also, and we could not kill all 
these without killing a number of potential 
customers. 

We cannot help feeling that the machine is at the 
bottom of our present discontent. The machine 
* eliminates the human element,” that is eliminates 
us—a horrible idea. The Greeks maintained that 
civilization rested on slavery. Aristotle thought 
that inanimate slaves, that is machines, might 
take the place of slaves, and during the nineteenth 
century it looked as though Aristotle were right. 
But now we are not so sure. The industrial revolu- 
tion, and consequent huge increase in population in 
Europe, was only possible because we were opening 
new farms across the sea. This “opening up” 
process is slowing down and as there must be some 
ratio between the farmer and the factory making 
shirts for the farmer, manufacturing must slow down 
also. Hence the greedy scramble for orders called 
high-pressure-salesmanship, or better still “* service ” 
and the growth of advertising or the art of persuading 
us into buying what we do not want. A child of 
five can sell us what we do want. The farmer is ina 
bad way the world over. If we cannot help him by 
protection (farming in America is in a parlous way) 
we can at least stop subsidizing, or protecting the 
manufacturer, and thereby putting another sheltered 
industry on the farmer’s back. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


The French Presidency 
( N Saturday last M. Doumer succeeded M. Doumergue 
as President of the French Republic. We offer 
our best wishes to him and to his country. No man 
could have come to his office with better credentials, 
for he has great experience and has won confidence in 
every post that he has held. At home he has been 
President first of the Chamber and then of the Senate. 
The politicians therefore know their man; _ he, too, 
knows them and their politics intimately. He has had 
the further experience of being Governor of Indo-China. 
This is something new in his office, but very fitting at 
a time when the Colonial Empire of the French is coming 
to be seen in its true importance in the world. After 
the ceremony of the transfer of office, the Premier 
formally offered the resignation of the Government. 
As the Oriental great man touches a present in acknow- 
ledgment and remits it, so M. Doumer asked M. Laval 
to form another Government, and at once the same 








Ministers were reappointed to the same offices. Let 
us say farewell to M. Doumergue. He has filled his great 
office with dignity and only leaves it by his own desire, 
when he could readily have been re-elected. He has 
guided falling and rising Cabinets through the many 
changes of Governments that have occurred during his 
term. He has satisfied all with his wisdom and constitu- 
tional rectitude. With a newly-wedded bride he returns 
to his home in the South with, we hope, many years of 
happy leisure before him. 
* * * * 
Germany, Reparations and War Debts 
It is still uncertain whether Dr. Briining will be able to 
maintain his Government in power for long, but he has 
at least won a temporary success. The Procedure 
Committee of the Reichstag has allowed him to continue 
with his “ policy of fulfilment ” without the insuperable 
difficulties which would have been raised by parliamentary 
discussion. Nobody in Germany believes, however, that 
this policy can be carried out without some assistance 
from other Powers. We have regarded the proposed 
Austria Customs Union as one way in which such assist- 
ance could be given. A further suggestion has now been 
made unofficially, though we understand with official 
sympathy, in Italy, and deserves more attention than it 
has received. It is that those Powers, including Italy 
and, of course, France, which receive more in reparations 
than they pay away in discharge of war debts, should 
sacrifice this “ margin’ to relieve German finances. It 
is naturally also designed to induce the United States to 
consider re-opening the question of war debts. 
X* * x x 
Mr. Castle, Under-Secretary of State, made an important 
pronouncement on this subject last Saturday, at the 
State Department in Washington. He made it clear 
that the question might be re-opened there if Germany 
were in serious danger of collapse, but that the Adminis- 
tration did not yet consider that this was so. Yet it must 
appear doubtful even to the layman whether Germany 
‘an carry her present four and a half million unemployed 
through next winter without disaster, and in this doubt 
the layman would have many experts with him. The 
Italian suggestion would help to dispose of the pretence, 
still maintained by the American Administration, that 
the amount exacted from Germany in reparations has no 
connexion with the amount exacted from her creditors 
in payment of their war debts. 
* * * * 
Parliament 
On Thursday, June 11th, the Minister of Labour made 
the expected gloomy announcement that the Treasury 
advances to the Unemployment Fund would be exhausted 
early in next month. When the House got to the Finance 
Bill, the Solicitor-General was in charge and the Opposition 
found him amenable to some of their amendments which 
he accepted or promised to consider on the Report stage. 
But the shadow of the guillotine, against which protests 
have been continued without avail, deprived the debating 
of the interest it ought to have had. On Friday, the 12th, 
sugar was to the fore. The guarantee of the loan to 
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Mauritius, already passed by the Lords as we recorded 
last week, was authorized with the criticism that here was 
a dole of only temporary value. When the subsidy to 
British beet sugar came up, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture announced that in order to help employ- 
ment the reduction from 13s. a ewt. would be to 7s. 9d. 
instead of 6s. 6d. as was provided under the diminishing 
scale. Sir Herbert Samuel by the straitest Free Trade 
argument condemned the whole subsidy as uneconomic, 
as of course it is from the theorist’s point of view. But 
Dr. Addison is Protectionist enough to defend it as giving 
employment on farms and in factories. 

* * * * 

On Monday Major Cadogan moved a minor but reason- 
able amendment to the Finance Bill by which the culti- 
vation value of urban land should be deducted from the 
site value assessed for the new tax ; this would encourage 
urban and suburban gardens. The Opposition Whips had 
arranged to try to defeat the Government on this amend- 
ment ; not for its particular merits, but because it came at 
the right moment. They succeeded, with a majority 
of 24, The division was a “rag” rather than dignified 
politics, and the Prime Minister was justified in not 
paying too much attention to it. He will doubtless tell 
his followers, who failed him by their absence, what he 
thinks of them; that is no affair of ours. Later the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made a statement upon the 
exemptions upon taxation which he was prepared to make 
when the appropriate clause came up. He had evidently 
been startled by the vigour of protests made, if not by 
their reasonableness. He announced concessions which 
should go some way to remove some of the fears of 
educational bodies, Friendly Societies, &c., to which we 
refer in our leading article on the Bill. The exemptions 
are more liberal than we expected. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday the Upper House read a second time 
a Bill disposing of Bethlem Hospital, which was so 
munificently bought by Lord Rothermere when the 
Hospital moved from London. The grounds will be 
an open space where one is much needed. The building 
under the dome will be a War Museum in relief of the 
overcrowded Institute in Kensington. From lunacy 
to war! What a theme for the moralist or epigrammatist ! 
The baleful moon has looked down there for so long 
upon suffering borne in her name as well as on Christian 
charity and, in the past, mistaken cruelty. As she looks 
upon the relics of our battlefields offered up in this 
temple of hers, will she wonder whether she is accused 
of having struck the whole civilized world in 1914? 
The Lords proceeded to debate and to give a second 
reading to the Representation of the People Bill, refusing 
by 50 votes to 14 the motion for its rejection. But 
Lord Ullswater spoke with reason and authority of the 
bad precedent by which a Bill of that kind was brought 
in without some agreement among the parties. 

* ok * * 


The Commons reached Clause 20 of the Finance Bill 
and the Liberal amendment with an accumulated 
intensity of anticipation. As is described on another 
page, solvuuntur risu tabulae. Compromise had _ been 
reached elsewhere. The injustice of which Mr. Lloyd 
George had so eloquently, and we dv not doubt honestly 
complained, had been whittled down till he could just 
swallow it; reduced from the size of a horse-ball to 
that of a pill fit for a political leader. In return the 
Liberals surrendered their principle that there should 
be no double taxation on one unit of land. The new 
tax would only be at the rate of 3d. in the £. So small! 


——— 


Captain Marryat provided, through the mouth of the 
young mother of the come-by-chance babe, the same 
excuse, “ Only a little one.” 
their ways of growing. 
a 


But babies and taxes hayg 


* * * 
India 

Developments in an unexpected quarter have occurred 
to threaten the success of the Round Table Conference, 
Rumours of a division of opinion among the Princes 
on the subject of Federation came to a head last Tuesday, 
when the publication of a statement by the Maharajah 
of Patiala on the Federal scheme coincided with the 
arrival in Simla, on business closely connected with 
the Round Table Conference, of the Nawab of Bhopal, 
who recently succeeded him as Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes. This document reveals a complete volte 
face on the part of its author. “I have come,” he says, 
“to entertain the firm conviction that this new-found 
faith in a new-fangled Federalism is at best an empty 


dream.” 
* * * * 


His attempts to reconcile this attitude with his enthusi- 
astic championship of the Federal cause in London last 
year more than merit, by their reference to “ recent” 
(but unspecified) ‘dramatic changes in the political 
situation,” the epithets of “ vague, indefinite, diaphan- 
ous,” which the Maharajah applies to the propsals of the 
Federal Structure Committee. His alternative scheme, 
under which the Standing Committee ofan enlarged Chamber 
of Princes should administer a separate federation of 
the provinces in consultation with Standing Committees 
from both legislative Houses, may find some favour in 
the eyes of the smaller States, whose aspirations it flatters; 
but it is not sufficiently practical or statesmanlike to be 
given serious consideration elsewhere. We trust that 
counsels such as these will not prevail in quarters whence 
the ideals of the Round Table Conference have received, 
in the past, invaluable support. 

* * * * 
China 

The stage is set for war in China, though war may still 
be avoided. The insurgent Government in Canton, 
after requesting the Powers to withdraw their recognition 
from Nanking, last week seized the Customs, of which, 
however, it is their declared intention to retain only the 
surplus while continuing to set aside the sums required 
to meet foreign loan commitments ; for it would not do 
to alienate the Powers. Chiang Kai-shek has mobilised 
troops against Canton, but his attitude remains rather 
conciliatory. He has taken the field in person, but 
against the Communist banditry, and not against the 
Cantonese ; the military leaders in the South share toa 
great extent his enmity to the Reds. So far the cam- 
paign of suppression is not making much progress against 
an elusive enemy who is no more unpopular in the country: 
side than are the military themselves. Chang Hsueb- 
liang is controlling the troops in the North with as firm 
a hand as his illness will allow him. There is much 
uneasiness in China, reflected in a heavy drop in domestic 
bonds. 

* * * * 

Writing of China on May 9th we dealt with a summary 
of the first volume of Mr. Justice Feetham’s Report to 
the Shanghai Municipal Council. That can now be 
obtained in England for 5s., from Messrs. Pook and Co., 
68 Fenchurch Street. It gives the best and fullest account 
of the history and present condition of the City and the 
Foreign Settlement. Volume 2 is now in print at Shang- 
hai and The Times of Wednesday gave us a summary of 
the recommendations contained in it. Everyone who 
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fllows current events in China will be relieved to find 
yr. Justice Feetham’s. firm opinion that this is not a 
noment for “ rendition ” or for rendition accompanied by 
any revocable charter. He sympathizes with the Chinese 
over the anomaly inherent in extra-territoriality, and 
gays that foreigners must recognize and admit that it is 
an anomaly due to end soon. He is confident that co- 
operation on both sides during the period of transition 
is both possible and necessary. Any agreement must 
guarantee security for the physical protection of the 
Settlement and for the rule of law which rightly appears 
tohim vital. Our diplomatic negotiations with Nanking 
have gone ahead rather hastily and conceive a Shanghai 
completely handed over in ten years. The Feetham 
Report may convince both sides that it is to their interest 
to maintain permanent stability at Shanghai without 
commitment to any date at which no man can say to-day 
that China will be ready to guarantee that stability. 
* * * * 

Australian Finance 

The Federal Government’s scheme for conversion is 
nw known to oblige bondholders who object to it to 
“contract out,” instead of the usual procedure, and this 
moreover at the peril of an unknown penalty thereafter. 
It is therefore not surprising that there is no prospect 
ofraising a loan, and that the Treasury Bills due in London 
in June will have to be met by a shipment of gold. It is 
not known yet whether the banks are prepared to assist 
the Government, and probably they are waiting until 
some of the legislation to carry out the economy plans 
shall have been passed. They have, however, agreed to 
carry on the Governments’ overdrafts for the present, 
and events seem to be placing the dissentients from the 
economy programme in a definite minority in opposition, 
This is a clear gain, and continues the improvement 
which affairs have shown for the last few weeks. 

* * * * 


A Loire Steamer Capsizes 
A pitiful fate overtook a large party of workmen and 
their families, who went down the Loire on Sunday from 
Nantes to the island of Noirmoutier, on the south of the 
broad estuary. Their little excursion steamer, the 
‘St. Philibert,’ had low bulwarks and a high saloon deck 
running the whole length of the vessel. The sea on the 
outward passage was choppy, and a hundred or so of the 
passengers therefore decided to return home by train 
from Noirmoutier. When the ‘ St. Philibert’ set out for 
home the wind got up from the West, and the vessel began 
toroll and ship seas. The passengers crowded to the lee 
side and thus accentuated the rolling. As the steamer was 
rounding the Pointe de St. Gildas, beyond which she 
would have had wind and sea astern, a heavy wave struck 
her and caused her to capsize. In a few moments she had 
disappeared. Only eight men were saved by boats which 
put out quickly. The death roll of men, women and 
children, including many whole families, came to 342. 
Older readers will recall the tragedy, similar in nature 
though dissimilar in circumstances, of the ‘ Princess 
Alice’ off Blackwall. 
* * * * 
The Foundling Site 
The subscriptions received towards the purchase of the 
site of the Foundling Hospital as a permanent open space 
exceed £30,000, a generous response in these days, but not 
nearly enough. We hope that much more will quickly 
flow in to Sir E. Hilton Young at the West Lodge, Found- 
ling Site, Guilford Street, W.C.1. It is especially 
desirable that they should reach him this month since on 
July 4th it will be decided whether the Local Authorities 
will give substantially out of the rates, and the decision 





will depend upon whether the difference between the 
price and the amount voluntarily given is too great for 


them to provide. 
* * * 


The Botanic Gardens 

It would appear, from what was said at the meeting 
of the Royal Botanic Society last week, that Mr. Lansbury 
refuses to renew their lease in the name of democracy. 
Admission to the famous Gardens is by subscription or 
payment, and therefore the Gardens must be given 
up, and Mr. Lansbury thinks that they can be main- 
tained by the State. It would be a great misfortune for 
London, whether democratic or aristocratic, if this 
beautiful little enclave in Regent’s Park were not 
maintained, as it has been for a century, for the pleasure 
and instruction of the many people, both rich and poor, 
for whom the Society has created it at great expense. 
Botanists and horticulturists are quiet folk, little regarded 
by the multitude, and thus has arisen the absurd idea 
that the Gardens are kept up for the privileged few. The 
truth is that the science of botany and the art of gardening 
have been greatly advanced by the Royal Botanic 
Society, in friendly rivalry with Kew. The cessation 
of this good educational work would be regretted all the 
more because of the reasons put forward. A democracy 
that is hostile to science and learning is not the kind of 
democracy that England needs. 

* * * * 


Merchant Taylors’ 

Just as Charterhouse migrated from its old Aldersgate 
home to Godalming, so Merchant Taylors’ School, which 
took over the Charterhouse buildings, is now moving to 
the outskirts of London, though not quite so far away. 
At Sandy Lodge, near Rickmansworth, where the Duke 
of York laid the foundation stone of the new school on 
Thursday of last week, Merchant Taylors’ will still be 
accessible to most, if not all, of the London day boys 
whom it has served for generations past. Professor W. G. 
Newton’s building is planned on a generous scale, and 
will assuredly admit more light and fresh air than the 
old school enjoys. If the fine traditions of Aldersgate can 
be transplanted to Sandy Lodge, as we do not doubt, 
Merchant Taylors’ should have a new era of prosperity. 

* * ** * 
Lord Trent 

There was something heroic in the late Lord Trent of 
Nottingham, better known as Sir Jesse Boot, who died 
on Saturday in Jersey, at the age of eighty-one. The 
son of a poor Nottingham herbalist, he was a mere boy 
when he had to take charge of his dead father’s little shop 
and support the family. By strenuous work he qualified 
himself as a chemist, and opened his first shop in 1877, 
He conceived the idea of what the Americans call a “ chain 
store,”’ and steadily built up what has long been the largest 
retail chemists’ organization in the world. His health, 
never robust, broke down when he was fifty and left him 
a permanent invalid. But, better aided by his wife than 
by any other kind of partner, he continued to direct and 
improve his ever-expanding business, including a great 
drug factory, until a few years ago. He expended his 
wealth liberally and wisely on his native city, where the 
new University in its stately home in a great park is a 
memorial to his public spirit and good taste. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on May 
14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 102 } ; 
on Wednesday week, 103 ;; ; a year ago, 102 % ; Funding Loan 
(4 per eent.) was on Wednesday 964; on Wednesday week, 
963; a year ago, 88}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 84; on Wednesday week, 843; a year ago, 77. 
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The Finance Bill 


T the time when we write the clauses of the Finance 
Bill that deal with the taxation of Land Values 

are in some jeopardy, but less so than before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was persuaded by his 
importunate colleagues to accept a form of amendment 
to Clause 20 on which the Liberal Party insisted. 
The antagonism aroused by the clause and amendment 
have made a curious story. It may do yet further 
harm to Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberals by giving 
the impression that they have been bargaining and 
carrying on their tactical campaign anywhere but on 
the floor of the House of Commons, and this the country 
instinctively dislikes. But this would not be a just 
condemnation. The Liberals did not want to turn the 
Government out; taxation of Land Values in some 
form has been a cherished policy of theirs; they have 
swallowed many clauses of the Bill which have seemed 
to others to be based on gross and patent injustice ; 
but at last they felt that they were bidden to acquiesce 
in a clause which involved injustice so great that it 
stuck in their throats. They seemed to have been able 
to swallow camels, and it was their own fault if it was 
suspected that they would only find here a gnat which 
would strain their throats. But no; they announced 
that here was a great injustice and they would not 
swallow it. We need not be careful to inquire what 
force they found pushing them from behind in the 
constituencies. We prefer to give them credit for making 
a stand for justice and finding the support behind them. 

Mr. Snowden’s Bill plainly involves the special taxa- 
tion of the owners of one particular class of property. 
Whether he thought them a small number of voters 
or not does not matter. The outcry from corporate 
bodies representing many thousands of people, rich and 
poor, whose money is invested in real property, ground 
rents, cte., has been enlightening. The mulcting of a 
few rich, unorganized voters is no longer a_ possible 
aim, for all kinds of endowments of religion, education, 
and philanthropy, all manner of collective savings 
invested by Insurance Companies, Friendly Societies, 
and the like are found to be threatened with penalization 
under this Bill. These Corporations and _ individual 
owners have accepted assessment to the heavy income 
tax on property under Schedule A at 4s. 6d. in the £ 
to-day. Mr. Snowden’s proposals would add in effect 
an extra tax of 1s. 8d. in the £ on the same property. 
This would not only operate with injustice by letting 
a seller of land get off happily to invest his money where 
it would only be taxed at 4s. 6d. in the £, while the buyer, 
the man, probably, who put the land to a useful purpose 
by spending money upon it, would be left to hold it 
with the extra penalty, but on every other ownership 
to land, too, it would be an added, undeserved penalty. 
The Liberals turned back to the principles of the pro- 
posals made by Mr. Lloyd George in 1909-10 which 
were intended (clumsily enough) to induce landowners 
to develop their land. By the amendment which they 
handed in one unit of Land Values was not“to bear both 
the Schedule A tax and, in addition, the new tax in full. 
Fully developed land, being assessed at a high annual 
value for Schedule A would, by the Liberal plan, become 
exempt from the new tax. The Government has accepted 
a compromise here, and the Liberals may congratulate 
themselves. 

But the compromise has not taken the Bill out of 
jeopardy. Its likely effects are being more widely realized 
and dreaded. Wesympathize with Mr. Snowden himself, 
because his illness must have prevented even a man so 


little prone to sparing himself as he is, from getting aq 
keeping the mental grasp of such complicated matte, 
as come within the sphere of the Bill. The Specigy, 
naturally shares the fears expressed by the Coungi 
of the Preservation of Rural England, which forese, 
in this taxation of Land Values an incentive to every. 
thing that we and they have hoped to restrain, Ty 
Bill is bound to conflict with the best parts of th 
Town Planning Bill, though efforts are being made ty 
reconcile them. The cumulative force of protest fron 
public bodies, not from individual landlords, has becon, 
very great, whereas there is an ominous apathy among 
the members of the rank and file of the Labour Party, 
One excuse for apathy lies no doubt in the real difficulty 
of grasping either the principles or the details of sud 
a complicated measure. The best help that we hay 
yet seen to a fuller understanding is a pamphlet by 
Sir Charles Sargant.* He is no politician, but as q 
ex-Lord Justice of Appeal he has a clear and trainej 
mind for weighing arguments. He happens to hay 
studied and written on subjects connected with land. 
tenure, rating and taxation before he became a judge, 
So he is competent to deal with the details. He aly 
writes with knowledge of the history, and has studied 
the principles involved. He finds ten main criticisms 
and objections to the Tax. We cannot quote them her, 
but we commend them to our readers. 

One of these criticisms Sir Charles introduces with the 
words: “The tax is ascertainable on a number of 
hypotheses . . .” This indicates a dangerous vice and 
we must point it out. It would be hopeless to-day t 
try to avoid all the inevitable injustices involved in 
taxation by guess-work. The more taxation can be 
based on definite figures to be found in pass-books oy 
profit and loss accounts the better; but obviously we 
cannot avoid all taxation on assessment. Guess-work 
must enter into assessment, though we have know 
a Government valuer deprecate the use of the worl 
and beg that “ skilled conjecture ”? might be substituted. 
He has our leave to do so himself, and we admit that 
conjecture here may be very highly skilled. But we 
maintain that it is guess-work; that guess-work is 4 
bad foundation for taxation at any time, and its faults 
become monstrous when taxation has reached _ the 
heights that it has to-day, and magnifies the effects of 
any error. This scheme for basing a new taxation on 
Land Values seems to us a kind of apotheosis of guess. 
work. We hear that thousands of men are to be trained 
and put to work at valuing millions of units of land on 
hypothetical conditions. Apart from any horror that 
we may feel at this training of regiments of men to 
unproductive work, sterile officialism in a country wher 
the fonctionnaire (however worthy a man and human 
out of working hours) is already felt to be a growing 
burden, an intruder upon our privacy and a menace 
to our liberty until he retires on a pension at our expense, 
and is replaced by another, or two others; apart from 


that, there is a feeling of nightmare in the thought off 


these thousands being trained to guess-work as _ thei 
life’s duty. The extension of arbitrary power over us 
all is another matter, and a serious one. 





Finally, we see these clauses in jeopardy in another 
direction. There is no pretence that they will produce 


substantial revenue for a long time to come. Are they,) 
then, properly part of a Finance Bill? We raised this) 
point when the Budget was introduced, but there ary 


——— 





* The \ ew Land Tax 1931. (Longmans, Green & Co. Is. 6d.) 
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firly obvious reasons why the Government have not 
defended themselves frankly upon it. If there are 
forces impelling them towards nationalization of land, 
this form of reducing its value—by one-twelfth under 
this Bill—by a kind of sabotage of our wealth, may be 
effective as a beginning. It may lead us back to the 
tly savage stage where there is tribal and no private 
property in land; a decidedly more awkward condition 
jn a crowded island than on a continent where there is 
room to wander at will, seeking fresh pastures daily and 
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abe 7HEN the Round Table Conference was sitting in 
Pp London the Spectator published an article on Burma 
, 4 drawing attention to the legitimate ambitions of the 
> Have 


Burmese people to control their own affairs, that is to 
say, to be separated from India and to become a Dominion 
within the British Commonwealth. We expressed the 
hope that the British Government would forthwith sum- 
mon a Conference of leading Burmans to this country when 
the details of the proposed constitution could be dis- 
cussed. We expressed the fear that, when all eyes were 
on India, the claims of Burma might be overlooked. 

We again urge the Government to come to grips with 
the situation in Burma without delay. There is great 
ignorance about Burma in Great Britain. We fear that 
many people here think of Burma as a province of India, 
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h thet country populated by attractive people, with plentiful 
er of pagodas ; there their knowledge ends. It may, therefore, 


© ani come as a surprise to them to know that Burma is 


ay tof inhabited by a largely homogeneous people with very 
ed inf definite views as to what they want. Burma has a 
n bef nationalist movement similar to the nationalist move- 
Ks off ments in other parts of the world. Its leaders are 
Y We preaching a doctrine of “‘ Burma for the Burmans,” and 
‘Work they have doubtless copied some of the Sinn Fein methods 
how in Ireland. The movement is frequently referred to as 
Worl the Wunthanu movement, which has a meaning similar to 
uted. the Gaclie words Sinn Fein. It began about 1920, as a 
i moderate national movement, which urged  consti- 
we 


, tutional reforms and a separation of Burma from India. 
1848) When the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were extended to 
aul Burma in 1923, the movement was split in two, one sec- 

the® tion entered the Reformed Councils, the other section 


tsa refused to do so. It fell back upon the organization of 
1 O§ town and village societies which by degrees spread the 
ues nationalist spirit throughout the whole countryside. It 
ined advocated separation from India, and wanted the country 
d ou to be ruled by an executive responsible to the people. 
that> The movement was strongly Buddhist and had the char- 
1 tf acteristics of a national movement. 

her® Till recently there were few more loyal sections of the 
mal’ British Empire than Burma, but it is a regrettable fact 
ving that distrust in the good faith of the British Government 
1acl is growing. Although friends of Burma and the Burmans 
nse ~who were in London at the Round Table Conference were 
rome gratified when Burma’s right to separate from India was 
of acknowledged, they feared that through the urgency of the 
reit 


Indian problem, her claims would be overlooked. Many 
USE =Burmans feared that if Burma were separated from India 
before the grant of responsible government, she would 
her probably receive an inferior status. Consequently one 
uccE section in Burma to-day is advocating her entry into the 
Ys— proposed Indian Federation ; their object is to make clear 
‘his that their entry is to be contingent upon the insertion of a 
aré§ clause in the proposed constitution enabling them to 
—f secede at their pleasure. 

» When the Burmese delegates to the Round Table 





‘interfering with no neighbour. 


Seriously, if there is 
no real connexion here with the revenue and expenditure 
of the year, these clauses have no proper place in the 
Finance Bill. They become, on the contrary, the worst 
example of tacking that we can remember since the 
days when the Stuart Kings indulged in that device, 
and repented. If these clauses reach the Upper House, 
the Government must explain clearly whether they 
regard them as political or as part of the year’s finance. 
Thus again we see them in jeopardy. 


A Round Table Conference for Burma 


Conference returned to Burma, they were faced with 
a difficult situation. They had no definite promise 
from the British Government to give to their fellow- 
countrymen, and they were only able to point to the 
resolution of the Round Table Conference that Burma 
should not be included in the Indian Federation. At 
the beginning of March no further news had_ been 
received from Great Britain of the intentions of 
the British Government, and the Burmese insurrection 
spread. The constitutional leaders decided, therefore, 
that something must be done, and they called an All 
Partics Leaders’ Conference on March 21st at Rangoon. 
A demand that the British Cabinet should as soon as 
possible consider Burma’s case separately, and in a spirit 
similar to that in which it had considered the Indian 
problem as a whole, was the outcome of the conference. A 
telegram embodying these views was sent to the Secretary 
of State, but apparently no reply has been received so far. 

According to sources which in the past have been 
friendly to the British connexion, and have looked 
forward to the day when Burma would be a contented 
and prosperous section of the British Commonwealth, 
controlling its own affairs, a large section of the Burmese 
people are now suspicious of the intentions of the British 
Government. They think that Great Britain does not 
propose to satisfy their legitimate demands, and they fear 
that something analogous to Crown Colony government 
will be foisted upon them. The moderate elements in 
Burma say that the local government is out of touch with 
the present sentiments of the country, and that the impor- 
tation of Indian troops in the present insurrection, 
symbols of Burma’s dependence on India, is only giving 
the extremists further material for propaganda. 

We suggest that the Burmese problem can be solved 
in a manner satisfactory to both the British and the 
Burmans. The British Government should without delay 
get into touch with the constitutional leaders of Burmese 
opinion and summon a representative gathering of 
Burmans to London. At the Burmese Round Table 
Conference the Burmans should be invited to state their 
views so that a constitution, which would be acceptable 
to the majority of their fellow countrymen, could be 
drawn up. If such a course were followed, and if the 
Burmese delegates were enabled to return to their own 
country with a definite mandate to get into touch with 
the extremists, an entirely new atmosphere would be 
created. The Burmese are a highly intelligent people with 
a high percentage of literacy. We can see no reason why 
they should not be granted Dominion status with due 
safeguards. The Burmese problem presents no insuper- 
able difficulties ; there are no important minority problems 
such as there are in India, apart from the Indian immi- 
grant minority. If the British Government acts promptly 
a self-governing and free Burma, enjoying Dominion 
status, will become one of the most contented sections of 
the British Commonwealth. 
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The Week in Parliament 


WEEK of alarms, crises and anti-climax. It opened 
with the air heavy with the feeling of impending 
storms ; and the anxiety of those who do not relish the 
prospect of an election just now was not diminished by 
the defeat of the Government at the very outset of 
Monday’s sitting on a somewhat minor point: the 
question whether land which, though not agricultural 
land properly speaking but having a cultivation value, 
should be permitted to have that cultivation value 
deducted from the assessment for land tax. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain argued it as a case mainly for saving largish 
gardens. The Solicitor-General argued that the Oppo- 
sition amendment was not the way to meet the point. 
But no Labour member rose, so that the question was put 
at a few minutes after four—and the Government was 
defeated by a majority of twenty-four. The Opposition 
“stunt ” (quite within the accepted rules of the game, be it 
noted) had come off. One heard members commenting, 
“smart work.” But . .. . one could not help reflecting : 
Are those rather schoolboy tricks the sort of thing that 
should figure in the method of governing a great empire ? 
The fate of the negotiations between the Liberals and 
the Government over an amendment which would have 
the effect of avoiding double taxation of developed land 
was still at this moment in doubt, and Labour Members 
were exceedingly glum. Rumours flew about. 
had resigned. Dissolution was certain. And so forth. 
But the end was laughter. On Tuesday morning it was 
known that a formula had been found. At a very early 
close to questions on that day, a full House awaited with 
some breathlessness the opportunity of discussing the 
“‘ great compromise.” And then the Deputy Chairman, 
Mr. Dunnico, announced that he doubted whether the 
amendment was in order. The amendment deals with 
assessments; and the clause of the Bill which deals with 
assessments is Clause 14, not Clause 20, to which this 


Snowden 


amendment refers. The amendment would have to take 
the form of a new clause. He would be glad to hear argu. 
ments for and against the ruling. After a few words from 
Sir Donald Maclean and Mr. Clement Davies, the Chair. 
man announced very quietly to the crowded House : “ 4, 
no case has been put to the contrary, I must definitely rm} 
the amendment out of order.” The astonished House sq 
there open-mouthed for some moments and seemed to ask 
was this “ the great political crisis ”—disposed of as “ oy 
of order.”’ At first it did not see the joke ; then someon 
laughed, and then slowly the ripples spread until the 
entire House was holding its sides. By eight o’clock 
adjournment had been reached and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a statement promising embodiment of 
the Liberal amendment in some form in the Bill. Mp, 
Lloyd George expressed his satisfaction. 

Perhaps the public, in the dust of this “ crisis,” may 
have overlooked somewhat the fact that the concessions 
announced on Monday by Mr. Snowden have much 
greater practical import than those which formed the 
subject of the compromise. No land belonging to any 
charitable organisation which is exempt under income 
tax rulings will be subject to the new tax. The category 
of “ charitable purposes ”’ as so defined is a very wide one, 
All this, of course, is a relief to the public. But where 
are the new sources of revenue ? 

Meantime, the Second Reading of the Alternative Vote 
Bill (to give it a more understandable title than the official 
one) had had a rather unexpectedly easy passage in the 
House of Lords, being carried by fifty to fourteen, though 
Lord Ullswater, who presided over the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence of 1918, took the view that the Bill violated the 
agreement there come to not to make big changes of 
electoral method without the consent of all the parties. 


GUARDIAN, 


The Colour Bar 


[Tho Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 


The article next week will be by Professor B. Malinowski. 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to add to the interest of this discussion ; 
and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Epb. Spectator.] 


The Voice of Prejudice: Peace and War 


By ProFessor 


YYN\HE students of Aberdeen University have paid a 

high compliment to Sir Arthur Keith. This session 
they broke with the tradition of selecting a politician 
for the office of Lord Rector and conferred this high 
distinction on a representative of science. Hence it 
is a pity that, instead of speaking of scientific matters 
that come within the range of his personal knowledge, 
Sir Arthur Keith used the unique opportunity which 
the Rectorial Address* afforded him to deliver a quasi- 
political oration, in which the methods and the discipline 
of science were conspicuous by their absence and in their 
place the voice of prejudice was heard. For Sir Arthur 
seems to have gone out of his way, without providing 
any reasons in justification, to disagree with the views 
of those anthropologists who have seriously studied the 
problems of peace and war. 

He told his hearers that “ war is Nature’s pruning- 
hook,” and is essential for the growth and progress of 
culture. He exhorted the Aberdeen students “ to 
treasure their prejudices because they performed a useful 





* The Place of Prejudice in. Modern Civilization (Prejudice and 
Politics), By Sir Arthur Keith. (Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d.) 


Evuiot SMITH. 


function in civilization.” After claiming that the 
prejudices which provoke warfare are innate in man and 
‘““came down to us from the prehistoric world,”’ he went 
on to say that if ‘ peace and good will in all parts of the 
world ” are to be attained “ peoples of all countries and 
continents must pool not only their national interests, 
but they must also pool their bloods.”’ Strange doctrines 
for a student of mankind to preach ! 

No useful purpose would be served by taking notice 
of these mischievous statements, which, as everyone 
with humane instincts will realize, do not rir true, 
if it were not for the circumstance that several eminent 
publicists, who in the daily Press have rightly denounced 
these prejudiced opinions, seem to assume that, in his 
Rectorial Address, Sir Arthur Keith was expressing 
the convictions of scientific men. It would be disastrous 
if the idea gained currency that in his attitude toward 
this vital issue Sir Arthur is the mouthpiece of ‘ students 
of evolution,” to use his own phrase, or, alternatively, 
thet his exaliation of war as the way of progress is due 
to his going outside the field of anthropology. The 
eminent publicist: who writes under the nom-de-plume 
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“Candidus,” says: “a man can be a great man of 
science and still talk nonsense on politics and war and 
anything else that lies outside his own subject.” 

Hence it seems worth while to emphasize the con- 
sideration that the study of human nature is not outside, 
put an integral part of, anthropology. The blar « for 
the solecisms committed by Sir Arthur Keith is not 
to be attributed to the teaching of science, but to the 
neglect of its essential discipline. The true method 
of science is to ascertain facts by exact observation and 
experiment and interpret inductively the evidence so 
collected after the most searching criticism. Sir Arthur, 
however, cites no evidence whatever in support of his 
views. He cannot be wholly ignorant of the fact that, 
while referring again and again to the prehistoric tribe 
and what he calls the “ tribal heart” that gloats in 
slaughter, there is no evidence even to suggest that there 
were any tribes in the period he calls prehistoric (by which 
he means older than the practice of agriculture). Nor 
is warfare known to have been practised in those times. 
Hence the methods of scientific enquiry are fatal to his 
claims for the existence of prehistoric warlike tribes 
with an innate aptitude for prejudice and destruction. 

Summing up (in his History of Modern Philosophy), 
the evidence of history and modern investigations in 
anthropology, Mr. A. W. Benn arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘“‘modern researches have shown that there are 
very primitive societies where the assumed war of all 
against each is unknown, predatory conflicts being a 
mark of more advanced civilization, and the cause 
rather than the effect of anti-social impulses.” Ever 
since the discovery of America, with its new revelation 
of the peaceful habits of truly primitive people, serious 
students of human nature, from Sir Thomas More and 
Erasmus four centuries ago to many anthropologists 
of the present day, have been impressed with the remark- 
able fact that “‘ from nature man receives a mild and 
gentle disposition.”” As Erasmus goes on to say: “ Even 
the common people, in the ordinary language of daily 
conversation, denominate whatever is connected with 
good will, humane ; so that humanity no longer describes 
man’s nature merely in a physical sense, but signifies 
human manners, or a behaviour worthy the nature of 
man, acting his proper part in civil society.” The inten- 
sive researches of modern times, dealing with a vast 
accumulation of exact information from all parts of the 
world, corroborate and strengthen this interpretation. 
Warfare and malicious prejudices are products of civiliza- 
tion. In truly prehistoric times the genial qualities of 
natural man found freer scope for unhampered expression. 
Apart from individual differences of opinion and conflicts 
arising from them there was no organized fighting. 

All the available evidence points to the fact that before 
the invention of agriculture the only form of human 
grouping was that of the family. There were no tribes, 
no warfare, no “ teams struggling to obtain promotion.” 


Much of the confused thinking in the Address is due to 
the obsession of the words “ tribe ” and “ tribal ”—in an 
hour’s address Sir Arthur Keith uses them more than 
seventy times, without explaining the sense in which 
they are applied! His idea of a tribe, however, is quite 
elusive, if not wholly mythical, as also is the evil 
reputation for malicious prejudice he assigns to its 
behaviour. Reference to Dr. Rivers’s treatise on Social 
Organization will reveal the difficulty of defining the 
word ‘‘tribe”’ and incidentally expose the fallacy of the 
imaginary claims put forward in the Rectorial 
Address. 

If Sir Arthur Keith’s diagnosis of the ailments of the 
world is devoid of any justification, the remedy he 
prescribes is even more outrageous. Many of the 
desperate conflicts recorded in history have been wars 
between people of the same race and nation. Even 
members of the same family living in the exasperating 
circumstances of civilization are not wholly exempt from 
prejudice and strife! Kinship, even of the closest kind, 
does not necessarily conduce to peace and good will. 
If we turn to the warfare of relatively primitive peoples, 
in which real tribes first come into question, we find, as 
for example Professor Radcliffe Brown pointed out in 
the case of the natives of Western Australia, “ the 
fights which formerly took place were not wars of one 
tribe against another, but one part of one tribe against 
one part of another tribe, or, at times, of one part of one 
tribe against another part of the same tribe.” Hence it 
is difficult to imagine why Sir Arthur Keith, ignoring the 
generally known evidence of history and anthropology, 
assumes that cross-breeding between Europeans, negroes 
and Mongols, even if such monstrous miscegenation were 
universal, would afford “the sole way of establishing 
peace and good will.” Few people are likely to accept 
as “one of the most glorious ideals which has ever 
seized the imagination of man ” the fantastic proposition 
that “there can never be health in our modern world 
until all mankind sleeps under the same tribal blanket.” 
The idea is as nasty as it is crazy. 

Within recent years the old claim that war is the 
essential device for securing progress in civilization has 
so often been shown to be wholly at variance with the 
available evidence as to make it wantonly mischievous 
to revive the fallacy again, particularly in the cireum- 
stances of the world at the present time and in an 
address to University students. 

The only matter for satisfaction is that Sir Arthur 
Keith’s Address is expressed in such extravagant terms 
as not to delude any sensible man or woman. Writers 
in the public Press have not failed to impress this upon 
their readers. All that I am concerned with here, 
however, is to remind the public that there is no scientific 
warrant for his accusations against human nature or for 
his remedy for the ailments which now threaten the 
health of civilization. 


The Idea of God—XII 


The next and final article in this series will take the form of a summing up, by the Rev. Canon W, B. Matthows, 
Dean of King’s College, London, and will appear next week.—Ep. SpecTATOR. 


An Evangelical View 


By Proressor J. A. Ropertson, D.D. 


she writer of this article accepts, as the highest, the 

vision of God which Jesus disclosed in His teaching 
and life. The summit peak of Jesus’ vision of God rises 
on the shoulders of the mountain-mass of the Old Testa- 
ment monotheism, But it is a far cry from the new name 


“T am” in the wilderness to the newer name, “ Father,” of 
the Galilean Gospel, from ‘“‘ God is Life ’’—the living One 
—revealed to Moses at the bush, to ‘‘ God is Love ”—the 
heart of Life—revealed through Jesus on the Cross. 
Strictly speaking, the disclosure of God as_ personal 
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came before the disclosure of the cosmic solitariness of 
Godhead. But both are postulates of Jesus’ conception 
taken over from the Old Testament. In brief, what forms 
the starting ground of Jesus’ own unveiling of God is that 
God is personal, above nature yet in it, and present in the 
life of humanity; one over all creation, omnipotent, 
righteous, a compassionate redeemer, in whose hands are 
the eternal destinies of souls. 

But, according to Jesus, it is love that is the deepest 
thing in God’s being, holy love, the love of a Father. The 
attributes on which he dwelt were the attributes of love, 
God’s magnanimity, His ‘constancy, His generosity, His 
forgivingness, His intimacy, His accessibility. 

Jesus goes to school with nature for his vision of the 
magnanimity of God. That God sends His rain and sun- 
shine alike upon just and unjust is not the sign of an over- 
arching indifference. Just as our moral instincts recog- 
nize the difference between right and wrong, so some 
higher spiritual instinct of the heart in Christ judges that 
there lies behind the processes of Nature a Father's 
magnanimity. It is not the large-mindedness of Aris- 
totle’s conception—the attitude of one dwelling in the 
region of calm, serene and lofty thought, treating with 
the contempt of supreme indifference the insults, the pin- 
pricks of petty men. Largeheartedness was what Christ 
meant. In a measure we see in it the meekness and 
patience of God. Wounded and insulted, smitten on the 
one cheek, God turns the other also. Robbed by men of 
His coat of honour and service, God offers—in rain and 
sunshine—His doublet also. Man’s most exacting and 
outrageous demands on God do not exhaust the Divine 
impulse to sacrifice. Men, as it were, compel Him to go 
a mile and He goes with them twain. For the context of 
“Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect ” 
means that it is God who loves His enemies, God who 
blesses them that curse Him, does good to them that 
hate Him, yearns and longs at least, if we cannot say He 
prays, for them that despitefully use Him. Christ’s own 
life was the supreme proof of this. Magnanimity never 
obtrudes itself. In lowly simplicity He points away from 
Himself to the facts of Nature. But for us the sunshine 
has a ruddier glow, the rain is more like the drops of the 
everlasting pity and mercy to-day, because Christ lived 
—and died. 

Jesus goes again to Nature for His vision of the relia- 
bility of God. In describing the Divine magnanimity he 
was describing something that is independent of man’s 
hopes and wishes and fears. But the Divine constancy 
has to do intimately with man’s anxieties and fears. So 
He deliberately introduces His argument here by remind- 
ing men of the principle that the eye only sees what the 
mind and heart bring with them the power of seeing. 
Only if the heart is set on the unseen heavenly treasure, 
the unfading realities—‘“ Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love ” 
—do we discern behind the world the form of a holy and 
loving heavenly Father. And that is the great reality. 
But to eyes haunted by the gaunt spectres of fear and 
care, the world appears grey and grim, all blighted and 
tainted with the sombre and forbidding hues of a godless 
materialism. That is the great delusion. Sparrows and 
wild lilies—such was the magic touch of sweet and whole- 
some fact with which Christ broke through the delusive 
web of worry. The beauty and rapture of the world 
laugh every gloomy materialism out of court. They are 
symbols and proofs of the Divine faithfulness, the relia- 
bility of God. 

Christ turns to human nature for His analogy of the 
generosity of God. When we translate His magnanimity 
and constancy into the impartiality and regularity of 
God we see them to be natural attributes. The generosity 
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of God belongs rather to the side of His grace. The God 
of philosophy may be described as an infinite overarching 
starry omniscience who waits in everlasting calm repose 
for finite individuals climbing the way of aspiration and 
reason to find Him if they can. The God of Christianity 
is a God perpetually active in self-disclosure, self-expen. 
diture, self-donation—a God who has been continuously 
giving Himself in His creation and to His creation 
since the beginning of time, in human love and _ holy 
thoughts and noble men and deeds of sacrifice. Being 
evil, men know how to give good gifts to their children, 
The pure, untainted heart of God knows how to give 
the best gifts and always gives them—life, love, joy, 
sympathy, tears, Himself at last upon a cross, love's 
uttermost. 

When Christ urges the duty of forgivingness, He again 
urges a council of perfection based on the perfection of 
the heavenly Father. Mr. Bernard Shaw once confessed he 
could not believe in a God who forgave. In Nature 
there seems no forgiveness, only a relentless law of 


righteousness. In human society there seems often 
no forgiveness, oniy vrison and ostracism for the 
offender. Yet we do sometimes succeed in the difficult 


business of forgiving. And when we do, the earth 
becomes fairer and friendlier beneath our window, 
The hard rind of it begins to shine with the dews of 
merey. The winds whisper pardon and peace, the waters 
of the running stream babble mercy, all the white and 
holy light of the distant heavens glisten with forgiveness, 
The hallucination of iron law is broken. Behind it we 
realize the holy forgiving heart of God. The laws of 
righteousness on which the universe is built, which 
preserve the stars from wrong, do seem stern. The world 
would go to pieces without them. God cannot undo His 
holiness. It is only at the cost of an awful pain and 
agony God forgives. Christ was the cost of God’s for 
giveness. 

We have been moving in to the core of the Divine Per- 
sonality along the line of these attributes formulated by 
Jesus. The magnanimity and constancy of God are really 
laws of Nature transfigured in religious insight. We 
reach a still higher degree of insight when we proceed to 
re-interpret all these processes and activities of Godhead 
as the self-donating generosity of God. The apotheosis 
ofthis grace is the forgivingness of God. We pass to the 
centre of God’s being in the next two attributes, the 
intimacy and the accessibility of God. The one has to do 
with the Personality of God on the side of His immanence 
in the world and in human life ; the other has to do with 
it on the side of His transcendence. For to dwell on His 
immanence by itself alone might lead to an impersonal 
Pantheism in which the finite individual is merged and 
lost in the abyss of Absolute Spirit. But when we speak 
of accessibility we are attributing self-conscious Per- 
sonality to Godhead, and asserting that His ultimate 
desire towards finite individuals is to have, not mergence 
or blending but communion. 

The same principle of intuition is operative here also 
in the attainment of these insights into the Divine. 
What blinds men to the intimacy of God is hypocrisy and 
insincerity, the being content with a goodness which is 
mere convention, at best mistaking the prejudices and 
prepossessions of humanity for the Voice of God, at the 
worst trying to hide from the holiness of God in the 
opinion of the crowd. Secrecy and solitude are the ways 
of insight into the intimacy of God. This insight is 
attained through the generous deed done by stealth, the 
breath of secret prayer, and the hidden sorrow of the 
heart. Prayer is the great way of access to God. It is 
only when we summon all the powers of our personality 
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in seeking communion with God that the treasures of 
the higher centres of God’s personal life are unlocked to 
ie attributes are all attributes of Love, Fatherhood. 
The truth of them shines by its own light. And they have 
found expression in the mind of Christ, because His was 
mind pure and therefore transparent, through which the 
light of eternal truth found egress for itself into human 
life. “I will not believe,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, “ that 
itis given to men to have thoughts higher and nobler than 
the real truth of things.” And thoughts high and noble 
as the truth of things can only be uttered by a mind that 
has experienced the truth of things. And a mind that has 
experienced the truth of things must itself be kin with 
Truth, Reality. The highest product of evolution must 
be creation’s completest manifestation .of God. The 
mind and heart of God must in their inmost core be like 
the mind and heart of Jesus. 


Russia To-day 
By Leon Kirin. 


OME impressions of a recent visit by one who knew 
the country fairly well in the old days may be of 
sme interest. During the first few days it seemed 
that everything had undergone a fundamental change, 
but one soon began to realize that the new face only 
concealed the spirit, methods and outlook of the old 
Russia. Most of the astonishing innovations of the 
Bolshevik régime have their roots in old principles 
and practices. The policy of collectivism is a return to 
conditions of not so long ago. It is only about twenty 
years ago that Stolypin introduced peasant proprietorship. 
Before that the land was owned corporately by the 
village community. It is true that the present campaign 
to collectivize the land deprives the members of the 
collective farm of nearly all the limited individual 
initiative they possessed under the old system. But 
the principle of collective ownership and exploitation 
by the community was a dominant feature of Russia’s 
social structure until comparatively recently. 

It is generally believed that social and class dis- 
tinctions have been entirely abolished. In theory social 
distinctions at least have been swept away, but they 
are dying hard. Class distinctions—perhaps categories 
is a better word—are in some ways more definite than 
in the old days. But the fact that the worker is 
privileged in almost every way has not made him in 
social intercourse the equal of those who through superior 
education and intellect hold posts of authority or 
responsibility. These can nearly always be distinguished 
by certain refinements of dress and manner, even though 
they be of genuine proletarian origin. One need only 
Visit the theatres, travel on long-distance expresses, or 
spend a few days at one of the Black Sea holiday resorts, 
to realize that even under Communism there are still 
social superiors and inferiors. 

One will notice that in the theatres the better seats 
are filled with a more or less white-collared and silk- 
stockinged crowd, which holds aloof from the shirt- 
sleeved and kerchiefed section of the audience. It is 
very rare to find a genuine workman travelling in a 
sleeping car, and what is perhaps even more striking is 
that there is obviously some attempt made to segregate 
passengers in those trains which consist entirely of 
“hard,” or old third-class, carriages. It should be ex- 
plained that even for these trains tickets are issued for 
Specific seats, and there is no doubt, after some experience 
of travelling in “‘ hard” carriages, that the ticket offices 
manage to arrange that the better-class passengers have 


the cleanest compartments and that the peasantry is 
herded by itself. 

On the coast of: the Black Sea, which somebody has 
called the “‘ Red Riviera,” one might almost imagine 
oneself back in the pre-War days. In the best hotels— 
and some quite decent ones still exist—the guests are 
typical of the old petty bourgeois merchants, subordinate 
officials and superior commercial clerks. The workers 
have their own hostels and rest homes, and by mutual 
consent each class seems more or less to keep to. its own 
part of the bathing beach. 

The foreigner’s position in Russia is peculiar. He is 
at once a privileged guest and an “ untouchable.” He 
can have practically no social intercourse with a Russian, 
for no Russian dare visit or be visited by a foreigner 
except on official business. It is impossible to be more 
than a mere casual acquaintance with any Russian 
to-day. On the other hand, everything is done to make 
the foreign visitor as comfortable as possible. He is 
not expected to put up with the conditions that are 
good enough for the natives. In a great many pro- 
vincial hotels there are rooms absolutely reserved for 
foreigners, and no Russian, however respectable, is 
allowed to use them; in many hotels there are also 
special dining rooms “for foreigners only,” and, of 
course, in Leningrad and Moscow the best hotels are 
reserved entirely for foreigners. The foreigner, if he 
has proper credentials from Moscow—and it is practically 
impossible to travel into the provinces without—can buy 
any luxuries and extras in the way of food that are 
available. In the bigger towns there are special shops 
for foreigners alone where all sorts of exotie luxuries 
are for sale. 

The really extraordinary thing about it is that this 
preferential treatment of foreigners docs not seem to 
vause any ill-feeling among the people. A _ foreigner 
may sit down in a public restaurant to a meal including 
white bread, butter and such like delicacies, and should 
a Russian nearby ask whether he cannot have some 
butter to eat with his black bread he is told that is 
only for foreigners. “So that citizen is a foreigner. 
It is perfectly understood,” he will probably say. 

In the old days there were at a rough guess 
some fifteen to twenty thousand foreigners helping 
to run Russia’s industries. To-day there are at least 
three thousand American, German and other engineers 
and experts and about ten thousand foreign workmen. 
The Government is engaging more every month, but they 
hope sooner or later to be able to get on without outside 
assistance. Foreigners had to be taken on at first because 
the plans for new industries provided for new plants 
on a scale far beyond the capacity and experience of the 
native engineers to tackle. For the same reasons that 
made so many foreign specialists necessary in the old 
days it is likely that they will have to be retained in- 


definitely. It is not only a question of training and 
experience. It is almost equally a matter of character. 


The Russian engineer may be a very good engineer, 
but as the manager of a big plant he fails for the following 
reasons. He has a constitutional inability to say “ No” 
convincingly but not violently, he is loth to take a 
responsible decision, and to a considerable extent he 
still suffers from the old tradition that inhibited the 
intellectual worker from dirtying his hands. The foreigners, 
especially the Americans, carry on as they would 
do at home, show a great deal of patience with the 
workmen, whom they treat more as if they were enthus- 
iastic but inexperienced boys than as grown men, and 
the workmen respond. The average Russian manager 
directs things from his office and spends a far greater 
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part of his time in compiling statistics and reports than 
in supervising the actual work. 

The Americans have often saved the Russians from 
themselves. Here is a typical example. There are 
two enormous new works, one in the North the other 
in the South. Both are designed for the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery. In the North the authorities 
decided to build the works unaided ; the other has been 
built and the machinery installed under American 
supervision. The Northern factory is being constructed 
of inferior bricks and mortar and was to be roofed prin- 
cipally with timber. The Southern plant is to all intents 
and purposes as good and well found as if it were in 
America. The buildings are made of reinforced concrete 
and the roofs of iron and steel. The plans for the 
Northern plant provided for concrete and all the rest 
of it, but the material could not be supplied partly 
owing to the general shortage, partly to the breakdown 
of transport. Had there been Americans in charge 
they would have held the work up till they got what they 
required. The Russian engineers dare not. They must 
complete the buildings by the specified time whatever 
happens and use local material if none other be available. 
If they tried to stand out against the central authorities 
they would most probably be imprisoned or worse for 
sabotage. 

Another vivid impression one gets in Russia is of the 
place women are taking in industry. About one-third 
of the industrial workers are women and women even 
work as bricklayers, navvies and at all sorts of coolie 
work. So far they do not seem to have invaded the 
professions to a greater degree than in most other 
countries, but the younger generation is showing great 
keenness in studying at the technical schools and 
universities, where of course they have exactly the same 
rights as their brothers. As recruits for communism 
the girls give an impression of greater enthusiasm than 
the youths. The Bolshevik leaders have always admitted 
that Russia will not be one hundred per cent. communist 
until the bourgeois instincts for home, family, and 
personal possessions have been eradicated. It is still 
to be proved whether this instinct is being destroyed or 
only temporarily in abeyance in the rising generation, 
particularly in the female portion of it. In this direction 
at least it is a fair assumption that the women have far 
more to say than the men. 


Posta 


By J. B. Morton. 

VERY old man sat at a bench in a small shop over- 

a looking the Black Sea. Before him, upon a dusty 
table, were strewn the various parts of watches and clocks, 
and every now and then he screwed a glass into his left 
eye and peered at a spring or a wheel. The sun was high 
in the sky, and the Asiatic beggars in gaudy rags had 
crawled into the shade, and were half-dozing against dirty 
walls by the time that fortune had led my steps along the 
dusty track into the smelling village. I walked wearily, 
and it wasonly when Isawthat the village was of some size 
that I remembered the letter in my pocket, and reminded 
myself that it should have been posted many days ago. 
It was obvious that there was no railway in the place, 
and I was wondering how I should ever get the letter on 
its way, when a notice caught my eye. The only word I 
recall is “ Posta,”” but it was enough for me. I advanced 
and found myself outside the shop of the watchmaker. 
Looking through the window I could see him at his bench. 
There was no sign of. any of the activities commonly 
associated with a post-office, but the notice was unmis- 
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takable. “ Posta ” and the rest of it could only mean on, 
thing. So I entered the shop and stood before the old 
man who sat on the bench. For a moment he took yy 
notice, but when he looked up and saw me standing there 

he showed no surprise. He removed the glass from }ig 

eye, and blinked at me, and it was only when I addresseq 
him in French that I discovered (a) he was deaf, and (b) he 
did not understand a word of the language. Next I saiq 
“Posta” in a very loud voice, and went through the 
motions of popping a letter into a box, having first py. 
duced the letter. At this he nodded violently, and hig 
seamed face broke into a wide grin. He said some yp. 
intelligible words, nodded once more at the letter, an 
then prepared to go on with his work. He took no mor 
notice of me as I stood there holding my letter until I ong 
more cried ‘‘ Posta,” and brandished the thing before his 
face. Having nodded again, he held out his hand with, 
sudden violent lurch forward, and took the letter. He pt 
it beside him upon the bench, and signified by a gestur 
that he regarded. the interview as finished. But it had 
occurred to me, the moment he put the letter down beside 
him, that it required a stamp. So I had to begin the 
signs all over again, and when he thought that I was asking 
for the letter back, his face said unmistakably that it 
was really time I made up my mind whether I wanted him 
to keep it, or whether I preferred to look after it myself, 
I tried to act the sticking on of stamps in dumb-shovw, 
but that only made him stare at me with a kind of sullen 
patience, as though he were humouring an imbecile, And 
finally, shrugging his shoulders, he gave me back the letter, 
and bent once more to his task. 

I was hungry and thirsty, but it was most important 
that this matter should be settled, so I shouted “ Posta” 
three times in an angry voice, and pointed once more 
to the letter. After a short hesitation he took it back 
from me, and appeared to be examining it intently. He 
held it {upside down and then the right way w, 
lowered his eyes to within an inch of the address, turned 
it round, turned it over and looked at the back of the 
envelope, and then made a sweeping movement with 
his arm, signifying that the letter was flying like a bin 
over the sea. He also used a word which sounded to 
me like the Turkish for “ England,” and when I assented 
eagerly, he nodded his head from side to side, and counted 
imaginary money into his palm. 

We were getting on, I thought. I took some money 
from my pocket and showed him a coin. He looked 
at the money and then again at the letter, and stretched 
out his hand for a small scales that stood on the table 
After he had weighed the letter four times, he handed 
it again to me, indicating with a kind of back-hand 
tennis stroke that I was to keep it. All I could do was 
to shout “ Posta” again, which only made him nol 
in agreement, and point to the place where the stamp 
should go. I, too, nodded. Whereupon this astounding 
old man raised his eyebrows questioningly, as though 
to say, “Shall I put a stamp on the letter?” The 
question he was asking was so plain to me, and 
exasperating that I was tempted to tear the letter wp 
and rush from the shop. But I conquered my impatience, 
and tried to make it clear that I did indeed want 4 
stamp affixed to the letter. With a sigh of satisfaction 
he began to hunt for a stamp. He opened drawer, 
lifted papers and explored odd corners of his room 
After perhaps five minutes he took from a coat that 
hung on the wall a tattered brown wallet, opened tt 
and pulled out some stamps. These he exhibited ti 
me, so that I might know it was no mere dream, atl 
with a little chuckle of satisfaction tore one off, licked 
it and stuck it on to the left hand bottom corner @ 
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the envelope ; from which it immediately slipped when 
he lifted the letter. 

By now I was too exhausted with the heat and hunger 
and thirst to be keenly aware of what was going on. 
I leant helplessly against the wall of the shop while 
the old man wrestled with the stamp which would not 
stick on. He hunted for paste, but could find none, 
and the expression on his face said pretty clearly that 
the easiest way out of the difficulty would be for me to 
write the letter all over again, and put it in a fresh 
envelope, since stamps would evidently never stick to 
this one. At this stage of the business he began to 
talk rapidly in the Turkish language. His voice was 
petulant, and he repeatedly spread out his hands, as 
though he would defy anyone to say that he had not 
done his best. A slow fire of anger was burning inside 
me. I did not know how to tell him that I would gladly 
pay for another stamp in place of the one that would 
not stick to the envelope, and the perpetual dumb-show 
was so wearying and so futile that I made no attempt 
to continue it. By this time he had smeared the letter 
all over with thumb-marks, and a perfect fury of persever- 
ance seemed to possess him, so that he would not 
abandon his attempt to affix the stamp. He was standing 
up, and thumping his fist down, and when I straightened 
myself, and took a pace forward, he held up one hand, 
as though imploring me to have patience. I took no 
notice, but stretched out my fingers, demanding the 
letter. When he realized that I was determined to 
take it out of his keeping, he again shrugged his shoulders 
and raised his eyebrows, seeming to say “ There is no 
accounting for the eccentricities of some people”; and 
as my hand closed over the letter he offered me the 
lmp and mangled remains of the Turkish stamp. I 
refused it with more rage than dignity, and stalked out 
of the shop, leaving him standing in the doorway, holding 
my money in his hand, and gazing after me in amazement. 

Once outside, I tore the confounded letter into a 
thousand fragments, and went on my way. 


In Wild Wales 
By E. W. Henpy. 
N these days of motor-cars and bungalow building 
it becomes more and more difficult to find any 
spot in the British Islands, outside Scotland and Ireland, 
which is unspoiled. There are, however, oases in central 
Wales which are still as “‘ Wild ” as when George Borrow 
wrote some seventy years ago: and for the most part 
they are still inviolate not only from charabancs, but 
from the most adventurous motorist. You must go 
on foot, and even then be sound and stout in wind and 
limb. True, hardy fox-hunters still ride here in season, 
but for the moment vixens and cubs are left in peace. 
The country is stern, and, under certain conditions, 
forbidding. A glance at a meteorological map shows 
that its rainfall is among the highest in these Islands. 
When mingled mist and rain come rolling over the Bristol 
Channel it is a grim and cheerless landscape. A cloud- 
burst in the hills, which range up to two thousand feet 
and over, will suddenly pile up a bore two feet high, 
and send it rushing relentlessly down the narrow coombes 
till a mountain rivulet boils into tumultuous spate. 
But when the sun slips out after a shower, the grey 
rocks gleam, and the russet bracken glows against swart 
heather, the scene recalls the Scottish or Yorkshire 
moors: it is conceived on a larger scale than Exmoor, 
and even Dartmoor, but lacks the kindliness of their 
rolling uplands. 
The mountain farms nestle in the valleys which burrow 


tortuously into the hills: they are sheltered by trees— 
beech, oak and chestnut—which, in spite of the dour 
climate, grow to a good height and in spring time show 
a foliage of refreshing green, to which the darker fronds 
of Scotch firs are a foil. Cross-bred sheep flourish upon 
the scant pasturage: now they have their long-tailed 
lambs running with them; “ long-tailed,” for in these 
bleak hills tails are seldom docked: sheep need all the 
warmth they can get. But the December lambs which 
one sees in West Somerset are unknown; the lambing 
season is in April. 


Beautiful are the dingles on the lesser hills. 
Small streams trickle down them and spill over 
into swamps of moss_and_ sedge. Alder, birch, 


rowan and blackthorn grow luxuriously along their 
courses. If it were a nightingale country their lower 
reaches would throb with his melody, for he loves a copse 
in a well watered valley; but music is not lacking. 
Blackeap and garden warbler bubble over with song, 
shrill or smooth flowing ; and here the wood-wren pipes 
his clear canary-like notes or scatters a shower of shivering 
tones, like broken sunbeams. 

On the higher altitudes curlews are never silent: 
you meet them, too, in the rushy meadows lower 
down. Their crooning calls and skirlings are ever 
in your ears; awaking early, you may even hear them 
from your bed. Almost as common is the tree-pipit : 
he shoots upwards with little spasmodic leaps from a 
tree-top and then descends spirally with tail cocked 
up and wings taut, and as he dives lets fall a cascade 
of descending semi-tones. Often he and the curlew join 
in an impromptu duet, which the cuckoo turns into a 
trio; carrion crows, and perhaps a far-off raven, add 
a raucous bass, and there is your quartette. But the 
quartette is likely to become a chorus when the redstart 
tips you a rather wheezy stave and a whitethroat tosses 
himself aloft in a delirious carol: a great spotted wood- 
pecker, drumming on some dead fir-branch, song-thrush, 
blackbird and willow-wren, with pipe and flute and 
hautboy, transmute a chorus into an orchestral sym- 
phony. But the green woodpecker laughs merrily, as 
though making fun of their efforts, while he flashes gold 
and green athwart the woodland and disappears into a 
beech whose young leaves are yellow as he. 

Stunted thorns stud the hillsides, and among them 
are hollies, sombre-foliaged. In the prickliest of these 
the magpie builds, and arches over his clay and grass 
moulded egg-cup with a spiny entanglement of brambles, 
excoriating to the intruder and his clothes. Buzzards 
wheel majestically, or hover, kestrel-like, above the 
hilltops till they sweep with delicious ease along the 
woodlands to their nests, wedged untidily into a crotch 
of oak-branches. Woodlarks, skylarks and meadow 
pipits rise from tussocks at your feet, and with luck you 
may catch a glimpse of that little moorland hawk, the 
merlin, as he skims, blue-backed, over waving heather, 
hot in their pursuit. 

In the valleys which broaden out to green meadows 
below the mountains, the bird population is different. 
Here sandpipers rise uncannily out of an island of shingle 
and flit with quick wing-strokes over still pools 
which mirror their pale breasts. lighting, they 
stretch their pointed pinions high above their heads; 
the light undersurfaces gleam in _ sunlight, but 
when their feathery sails are furled the birds seem to 
melt into brown bank or mottled pebbles. They are 
experts at the vanishing trick. 

Here, too, the stately heron, disturbed from his patient 
but alert contemplation of things fishy, rises with slow 
wing flaps and long dangling legs, and sails away to 
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another pitch. Sand-martins flutter in moth-like flight 
above the water, or emerge unexpectedly from their 
partly-excavated nesting holes in the bank: above, 
swallow, martin and swift cleave the air in rapid curves 
and ellipses. 

Among the wildest scenery, where cliff-sides fall 
precipitously, and mountain torrents leap down over 
rocks as jagged as broken teeth, you may make the 
acquaintance of that smartly-groomed little bird the 
pied flycatcher, and perhaps hear his inconsequent little 
song, for at present the cocks only seem to have arrived, 
and they are proclaiming their presence to rivals and 
hoping to attract their mates when they appear. Though 
rare except in certain districts, here they are quite 
common. You may sce this sprite of a bird, chequered 
black and white, flitting about among the black branches 
of alders, and perhaps find him peeping into holes in 
their trunks which he thinks suitable for nesting sites. 
But his mate, when she arrives, docs not always share 
his opinion. 

There are rarer birds here, too, but of them it is best 
to say nothing. There are collectors, and their repute 
is evil, 


A Penny of Observation 


Home From Home. 

Cradles arebeing sold in America fitted with a microphone 
attachment. This enables the mother, when duty or pleasure 
takes her away from the nursery, to “ listen-in on baby.” 
Wireless experts, moreover, assure us that it is now possible, 
at a cost of £7,000, actually to watch over an infant (or 
anything else, for that matter) by television within a radius 
of 200 miles. How charming a picture is conjured up of 
the modern American home! Side (metaphorically speaking) 
by side, mother and child are watching the daylight die: 
he in his New York nursery, she at a bridge-party in Yonkers, 
Her features aglow with tenderness, she bends over her 
portable transmitter. Is all well with the little one? . 
Heaven be praised, it is. The loud, angry roaring which 
the instrument was emitting a moment ago has died away. 
The tiny features are complacent now. She knows that 
loving, though mechanical, hands are keeping the automatic 
gramophone well supplied with syncopated nursery rhymes. 
Perhaps, as she switches off, she misquotes—woman-like— 
from the Midsummer Night’s Dream : 

“Tl put a gurgle round about the earth 


In forty minutes... 
If only father were here—or at any rate within 200 miles— 
to share this holy intimacy! But father, poor man, is in 
Reno, queueing up for a divorce. 
* * * * 
*Depuctio AD ABSURDUM.” 

The owner of a Gladstone bag which was found, according 
to The Times, to contain “15 sticks of gelignite, 20 fuses, 
14 detonators, one automatic pistol, and 20 rounds of ammu- 
nition,” to say nothing of ‘‘6 skeleton keys on a ring, an 
electric torch, a jemmy, three files, and three parts of hacksaw 
blades and other tools, besides a book on How to Open Safes 
(an American publication), and a quantity of memoranda 
relating to safebreaking and key-making,’” was arrested last 
week and charged on remand with ‘“ having under his control 
an explosive substance in such circumstances as to give rise 
to a reasonable suspicion that he had not got it under his 
control for a lawful object.” ‘‘ Reasonable” is good. 

* * * * 
Tue Critic AND ADVERTISING. 

No one who reads a publisher’s advertisement can fail to be 
struck by the use made therein of the pronouncements of 
well-known literary critics. The publisher conceives—no 


doubt rightly—that we shall be more likely to read Miss 
Dementia Plackett’s Cold Obstruction if we are reminded that 
Thomson called it ‘“* stupendously vital,” Dickson held it to 
be “* no ordinary book,” and the laconic Harrison had to admit 
We are at a loss to understand why this 


that ‘it throbs.” 





$$ 


tendency in modern publicity has spread no further than th 

book trade. For many commodities, of course, it Would be 
exceedingly difficult to establish arbiters of the public taste» 
the demand for jute, ink, gas, ferro-concrete, and knitti : 
needles—to name but a few—could hardly be stimulateq b 

these subtle and rather personal methods. But we a 
convinced that a great opportunity awaits the catering ang 
clothing trades. The day of the dandy and the gourmet jg not 
long past, and it should be an easy matter to invest them With 
that glamorous authority which publishers attribute to the 
book-reviewer. The opinions of well-known fops and epicures 
will lend weight and a certain cachet to the heretofore uncom. 
borated superlatives on the hoardings. ‘‘ Mr. A’s Veal ang 
Ham Pic is one of the best things he has ever done” ; “ Con. 
sumers of Mr. B’s Seed-cake will not be disappointed in hig 
Macaroons ”’ ; ‘** Not for years have I come across a first hat $0 
provocative”; “. . . a thoughtful and absorbing shirt. This 
young haberdasher should go far... .” And so on, We 


look forward to reading them. 
%* * * * 


GETTING Down To Ir. 

Mr. Woodcock, the Director of Prohibition in the USA, 
has organised an Advisory Research Council with a view to 
solving the ‘‘ vexed question of what is really happening jp 
the United States to-day as the result of Prohibition.” We 
have no wish to undermine anybody’s faith in the efficacy of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to quote from Twelfth Night : 

‘* Now is the woodcock near the gin.” 


The Theatre 


By ANpre OBEY. 


Morn, 


Nog. 


How delightful to return to simplicity after much com. 
plication! After many experiments in dramatic technique, 
give us something stiff and wooden, like a painted doll. Let 
us see the joints and hear the creaks. Remontons au déluge..., 
as it has pleased M. André Obey to do with the Compagnie 
des Quinze from the Vieux-Colombier in Paris. Precisely 
—back to the Flood ! 

Here is a homely but declamatory Noah in the person of 
M. Auguste Bowerio putting the finishing touches to his 
Ark. Noah—may we say ?—has secured a tip: he knows 
there’s trouble coming. Nobody else does, of the humans, 
But Mrs. Noah, her three sons, with three young persons 
clad in a Robinson Crusoe manner, follow the old man who 
incredibly predicts rain in the midst of drought. And un- 
questioningly, trustfully, follow a few specimens of ‘* fourfooted 
beasts ” like those depicted for our simple ancestors in Topsell’s 
famous book : dear, quaint creatures with fixed faces obviously 
determined to be on the safe side, as the favoured progenitors 
of a new race. 

In they go, as the rain begins to fall, while an accursed 
man (with mask) remains to represent the doom of all the 
rest of mankind. 

So we go on, rather slowly and laboriously, tracing the 
great story. Ham begins to give trouble, as (you remember) 
he afterwards did. The hard-faced young females, too, reveal 
an incorrigible worldliness. Mrs. Noah is the French peasant 
all over, with her practical preoccupations graven on 4 
wrinkled walnut face. Mme. Suzanne Bing realizes her 
to perfection. There’s a droll fishing scene as the floods 
lower. In the recovered sun this mediocre humanity, losing 
its fears, relapses into its ancient cupidities. One feels the 
pathos of Noah’s isolation, and, were he not such a comic 
old body, he might have been ranked with Alfred de Vigny’s 
Moses, amongst the great and lonely. It is a true, almost a 
tragic, touch that at last he has to turn for comfort and 
sleep to the animals, with their broad, jolly countenances 
—till they, or one of them, show the mark of original sin, 
just before the end; when the rainbow (not clearly seen) 
announces, from the summit of a rudimentary Ararat, that 
it is time to begin building a new house. 

Are we bored? We are not bored, so long as we keep on 
reminding ourselves that we love simplicity. The effort 
begins to tell at times—so heavily does M. Obey jog along, 
trying not to be clever, deliberately missing obvious dramatic 
points and preparations; as in the ‘“ conversion” of good 
old Noah’s family against him, which is just lumped at us 
anyhow, without transition, as a very sophisticated painter 
will throw blobs and patches on to the canvas. No: we 
are not bored. We are lulled occasionally ; a little drowsy, 
like Noah. We say: ‘ Great fun for a joke, but don’t do 
it too often.”” And we admit that Noah, a bit of a toady in 
his relations with the invisible Voice from above, is a creation 
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The old miracle plays—there was one in the Corpus Christi 
Cycle —showed the patriarch somnolent, unwilling to be 
pothered by the warning Angel : 

“ What art thou for Heaven’s King 
That wakens Noah off his sleeping ? 
Away I would thou went.” 
M. Obey’s Noah is more like Masterman Ready : 
tually inventive and active. We admire him. 

And, lastly, he may be recommended as a forerunner to 

the R.S.P.C.A.—to all who love our brothers, the beasts. 


RIcHARD JENNINGS. 


SueLt-MEx Posters: Picasso AND OrHrrR EXHIBITIONS. 
Junr is seeing a number of first-rate exhibitions. The Durrio 
collection of Gauguins I wrote about some days ago. This week 
the Camille Pissaro show opens at the Leicester Galleries, and 
at the end of the month we are to see the large and extremely 
important memorial exhibition of the same artist at the 
National Gallery, Millbank. In addition to these, there is also 
the Picasso show—thirty years of experiment—at the Lefevre 
Galleries, King Street, St. James’s. Important as these are 
there is, however, an exhibition which seems to me to be of 
the greatest importance both to English Art and to English 
amenities. This is the Exhibition of Press and _ Pictorial 
Advertising arranged by Messrs. Shell-Mex at the Burlington 
Galleries, 8-5 Burlington Gardens. 

Messrs. Shell-Mex deserve the fullest thanks from the public 
for their far-sighted and courageous action in abolishing those 
abominable tin signs which disfigured the English countryside 
not so long ago. They deserve, too, daily thanks for their 
first-rate humorous drawings in the press, but still more 
should we be grateful for the ‘See Britain First” posters 
which are just being distributed. Shell posters have been 
created entirely for use on the Company’s lorries, but some of 
them are so fine that I regret that they will not enjoy a more 
static position. Messrs. Shell-Mex have had the enterprise to 
go straight to artists and say, as far as the ‘“*See Britain First” 
series is concerned, ‘* This is your job—give us your best and 
don’t worry about advertising.” Some of these artists, like 
Mr. McKnight Kauffer, have had long experience of poster 
work, others, like Mr. Cedric Morvis, none at all, and yet the 
result of giving these artists a free hand has more than justified 
the experiment. Go to the Shell show and look at Mrs. 
Vanessa Bell’s Alfriston, Mr. Cedric Morris’s St. Osyth’s Mill, 
Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s Stonehenge, and Mr. Algernon 
Newton’s Bamborough Castle, and then return thanks for the 
Shell experiment. In this series the originals and the poster 
hang together. But besides this, there are Mr. H. S. 
Williamson’s brilliant Seasons and the ‘* Quick Starting ” 
series, with Mr. Kennedy North’s Snipe and Eagle Owls and 
Mr. G. S. Brien’s Otters, and the ** Pull’ series with Mr. Tom 
Purvis’s Elephant and Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s Oarsman. There 
are finally still further delicious things—the drawings by Mr. 
Rex Whistler, Mr. McKnight Kauffer, Mr. James Holland and 
Mr. John Reynolds. I would advise everyone to go, if only to 
see Mr. Rex Whistler's Portent in Trafalgar Square. 

At the Goupil Gallery the usual Summer Exhibition of 
Modern Art maintains the quality which one associates with 
this gallery. I recommend Farm Buildings, by Lord Berners ; 
an excellent Lady Patricia] Ramsay—Portchester Castle ; 
Snow—Levham Gardens and Lilac, by M. Nadia Benois ; South 
of France, by Mr. R. O. Dunlop; Flowers in a Blue Jug, by 
Mr. Keith Baynes ; South of Barkers, by Mr. Stephen Bone ; 
and Trafalgar Square, by Mr. Vsevolod Sozonoyv. Mr. Sozo- 
nov’s work is increasingly interesting—especially as a water- 
colourist. His Near the Tower and Tower Bridge should be 
noticed, also Miss Mary Adshead’s Animal Group at the Crystal 
Palace, and Miss Vere Temple’s Startled Antelope. Miss 
Temple, who should be encouraged to show more of her work, 
possesses an unusual flair for animal drawings. Miss Asphodel 
Fleischmann’s Hyde Park has considerable vigour and shows 
promise of better things to come. 

At the French Gallery, H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece 
is showing about forty paintings and drawings, mostly land- 
scapes of the Balkans and Paris and still-lifes. They are 
modest pictures extremely well done, and on occasion rarely 
sensitive. This exhibition is well worth going to see, and 
the visitor can be assured of receiving no shocks. I cannot, 
however, guarantee this at the Picasso Exhibition at the 
Lefevre Galleries. 

Pablo Picasso is an extremely difficult painter—a genius in 
patches and an incorrigible experimentalist. His admirers 
this side of idolatry seem to overlook, or to be incapable of 
realizing, that Picasso does happen to possess a sense of 
humour, and also that he is constitutionally incapable of 
pursuing a certain phase after it has ceased to interest hime 

e is a most disconcerting genius who fastens on realities, 
buckets them into the realm of the improbable and then sits 
back with an air of “ take it or leave it,” grinning largely at 
those who think “* My Picasso right or wrong.” ‘This exhibi- 
tion is a running commentary of his work during the last 


per- 


thirty years—a record of experiment and achievement which 
extends from the “ Blue Period ”’ of 1901—1904, through the 
“Negro Period,” the phase of ‘* Cubisme Analytique” of 
1914—1918 right down to his present experiment with Surréal- 
isme. Unlike most artists, as soon as he finds a technique in 
which he bids fair to be supreme—witness the Blue period 
and the Antique period—instead of working out the phase 
he twitches his mantle blue and before the would-be-Picassos 
realize quite what is happening he is off to pastures new, leav- 
ing them panting in the rear. Personally I think the ‘ Blue 
Period” “‘ La Vie” is worth a museum of the Surréalist 
* Baigneuse,”’ but I am quite willing to be thought reactionary. 
Davip Fincuam. 





Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 
Sir—The May Term was, in its early weeks, very much what 
we have learned to expect—shivering at Fenner’s in the after- 
noon and huddling round fires in the evening. There foliowed 
an earthquake and thunderstorms, but when the sun finally 
appeared, it revealed'a verdure in the Backs and elsewhere 
which was fresher and lovelier even than is usual in Cambridge 
at the beginning of June. It is difficult, indeed, to under- 
stand the outcries of a few months ago respecting the alleged 
desecration and urbanization of the Backs. (In parentheses, 
is the Preservation Society meditating action about the 
posters advertising the arrival of Epstein’s ‘* Genesis” at 
Finella?) True the red, yellow and green lights that blink 
automatically at you at the Queen’s Road corner are not 
aesthetically attractive, but we are all motorists now and 
we need protection against ourselves and others. Actually, 
the number of undergraduate vehicles is being considerably 
reduced. Nearly half the colleges have forbidden them 
to second-year men and at least two colleges have voted 
for complete prohibition as from October next. The young 
men do not appear to be unduly upset and parents, it is 
said, are profoundly grateful. 

Colleges are still building : Corpus has taken up the challenge 
of St. Catharine’s and has converted a gloomy backyard 
into what has been described as an Hotel de France et d’Es- 
pagne; the new buildings of Magdalene and Downing are 
rising steadily, and Pembroke, undaunted by the omens 
of 1870, are to build a new lodging for their master; the 
neighbouring lodge of Peterhouse is appropriately receiving 
a touch of * spit and polish * ; for the new University Library 
experimental foundations have been dug, but are giving 
some geological anxiety. The most important new building of 
the term is undoubtedly the new wing of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum which the University owes to the munificence of three 
members of the Courtauld family. The building was formally 
declared open by the Chancellor, and Cambridge folk may now 
realize, if they will, what treasures their museum contains. 
There is light and colour everywhere and the present ex- 
hibition of college plate provides a rare opportunity for the 
quiet contemplation of cups, salvers, ewers and other beautiful 
vessels which are but imperfectly apprised in the distracting 
conviviality of a college feast. 

Besides commemorating the achievement of the Director of 
the Fitzwilliam, the Chancellor conferred honorary degrees on 
the Poet Laureate and other notable persons. There was per- 
haps a peculiar appropriateness in Mr. Baldwin conferring the 
honour upon Lord Irwin. The reception which the under- 
graduates gave to the ex-Viceroy worried the die-hards a good 
deal. 

Professorships and Readerships are nowadays created so 
quickly that it is as difficult to keep pace with them as with 
the bibliography of Mr. Edgar Wallace. Mr. Lapsley’s 
Readership in Constitutional History will give special pleasure 
to his wide circle of friends, and Professor Hobson’s retirement 
has prompted the Sadleirian electors to recall Professor G. H. 
Hardy to his spiritual home. Many spheres of Cambridge life 
will be poorer for the loss of C. T. Heycock. No one enjoyed 
the affection alike of town and gown in greater measure than 
he, and the combination which he exhibited of conscientious 
college don, scientific investigator, volunteer officer and old 
English gentleman is a rare one—and will become rarer. 

The A.D.C.’s play for May Week deserves more than an 
annual compliment. Visitors regularly enjoy the fun of seeing 
young men play women’s parts in light comedy—it tickles 
them to watch the careful manipulation of hands and knees 
and feet and baritone voices. But this year Mr. C. A. B. 
Marshall’s performance as the heroine of Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion was of a different class. It was enjoyed not as 
something freakish and amusing, bug for its own sake. 

On the river Pembroke rounded off a remarkable series of 
athletic successes by going Head on the first night of the races ; 
at Fenner’s runs have not been plentiful except from Kemp- 
Welch’s bat. But at Lord’s, we hope, the weather will be 
warmer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


More PRESERVED FRrvir. 

Much general interest was expressed in the opening, last 
month, of a big cannery in the fruit-growing district of 
Worcestershire; but I do not know whether any critic 
suggested how far this form of preserving and marketing fruit 
and vegetables is to be carried before the end of this year. A 
big cannery, for example, is to be opened within a few weeks 
in Kent. It will be on a large scale and will deal with wide- 
spread supplies from the increasingly intensive ‘‘ garden of 
England.” Each of the chief fruit-growing districts will have 
its cannery, but this is not all, or nearly all. For some little 
while a pioneer cannery along-side the offices of those pioneer 
co-operators, Badsey fruit-growers’ Association, has been in 
efficient work, and it may be taken as a link between the 
large establishment, of which most has been heard, and the 
one man cannery. The mechanical art, if not science, of the 
process of canning has now been so perfected that a single 
gardener may undertake the work in a cottage, and in fact 
quite a good many do. The plan is cheap, is easily operated, 
and all the old dangers of poison are eliminated. 


* * * x 


The general benefit will be far-reaching. It has become an 
established sacrifice in fruit production in England to allow the 
fruit to rot on the trees and bushes in years of glut. It was 
done last year. Hundreds of tons of gooseberries and plums 
in Worcestershire alone were left unpicked because the wages 
would obviously exceed the value of the produce. Many more 
tons would have been left if growers had not been at pains to 
occupy their hands if there were any chance of the fruit nearly 
paying for the labour. Loss was voluntarily incurred on many 
farms for the sakes of the labourer and continuity. There will 
be years still when a glut in England, corresponding with a 
glut abroad or any large import of superfluous supplies from 
overseas, will entail the same wretched waste. It may happen 
this year with gooseberries, which are a bumper crop in some 
districts. But the canneries are likely (may we say ?) to stop 
the rot—to preserve fruit that would else be wasted, to main- 
tain a steady supply at a steady price throughout the year, and 
so increase consumption to the general advantage of the 
community. 

* * * * 
Tnr E.M.B. 

The Empire Marketing Board were, as one might expect, 
very quick to see the possibilities of this form of fruit and 
vegetable preservation; and you can buy cans under the 
guarantee of the mark which ensures not only the quality of 
the fruit before it was canned, but after a sufficient interval 
has elapsed to ensure that nothing has gone wrong since. At 
every turn of what may be called the new marketing you 
may note how great is the advance due, not to marketing 
organization, but chiefly to the invention of handy and cheap 
containers, some to be destroyed after use, some, so to say, 
permanent. I wrote the other day, for example, about the 
new jars, specially designed for the National Mark scheme, 
for the purpose of selling honey. One ingenuity is that the 
screw tops fit jars of different capacity. The mention of 
the nature of the jars has brought enquiries from a number 
of places and from people interested in buying and selling 
honey and in preserving it for home consumption. This is a 
small example from personal experience, that indicates how 
quickly a new idea can spread abroad. Half the trouble of 
marketing lies in the ignorance of the consumer ; and, partly 
owing to this ignorance, the poor pay more for their food 
than the rich. They have bought, and still buy, thin— 
and to my taste disagreeable—imported milk solely for the 
reason that it is readily procurable in small quantities at any 
hour in easily portable tins. These advantages overcome 
the essential duty of buying good food or drink at a moderate 
price. Bad food at a high price is preferred if it is easier 
to buy. You can now buy most English foods in handy 
containers : even malt extracts, English flour, milk in less 
than pint containers, fresh eggs, as well as nearly all English 
fruits and vegetables in tins. It is the duty of every household 
caterer to know all about these containers; and their best 
source of knowledge is always to ask for National Mark goods, 


Freakisu Hasirs. 

Two oddities of habit—one in a bird, the other in a plant— 
are reported to me by credible witnesses. One has discovered 
within his premises in Monmouth, five thrushes’ nests all 
built under roofs of out-buildings, pigsties, barns and the 
rest, and he says that during eighty years’ experience he hag 
never known the like. Now, the blackbird is fond of an 
outbuilding. One built in my garden on a beam behind the 
shelter of a hanging bunch of onions of some antiquity ; but 
my experience is much the same as my correspondent’s with 
regard to thrushes. Doubtless they like a solid platform, 
I found one once on the top of a tit-box hung against an 
oak tree ; and I have known them to build in a haystack and 
even on the ground ; but their affection for the pigsty certainly 
suggests that they have changed habit in obedience to the 
need for a roof over their heads. Certainly I have never 
known of so many nests begun and left unfinished; and 
excessive rain was the cause. 

* * * * 

The other oddity is reported of a laburnum tree in Shrop- 
shire. On one and the same bough are growing flowers of 
three colours and of a certain difference of shape. Alongside 
the normal yellow bloom are small blue and rather large 
brown-purple flowers. Now those who study these things 
have shown me this year some curiosities of what is officially 
called ‘‘ bud variation.” One twig may produce a flower 
and subsequent fruit different from the rest of the tree; and 
this variation remains true and constant in the grafts, as 
has happened with the red variety of Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
It is the freakish habit of foxgloves, and indeed delphiniums, 
to bear a sort of Canterbury Bell flower on the top of the 
stalk, not on the side. But this laburnum goes a step beyond 
any such freak. It would be well to save seed, if possible, 
from the dark flowers, but if none sets (as I fear, is likely) 
there is little to do but wait to see whether the prodigy shall 
be reproduced next season. Then the shoot might be grafted, 

* * * * 
A Birp CENsus. 

Nothing in the life of our British birds has more astonished 
me—and, indeed, I have often reported it—than_ the 
multiplication of the greater-crested grebes, of which a census 
is being taken, and a large company of naturalists is now 
engaged under the eager guidance of Mr. Harrison, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. If the census is nearly as 
well done as the census of heron, in which Mr. Nicholson 
took the chief part, it will give material for a notable 
document ; and difficult though the work may sound, it is 
not impossible to make it complete. I saw a great deal of 
this bird last year, chiefly on Norfolk Broads, where it nested 
successfully, and on London reservoirs, where at least one 
pair tried to nest, but were defeated by crows or jackdaws. 
A peculiarly interesting point in its nesting habits is its method 
of covering the eggs. As soon as you alarm the sitting bird 
she dives in that strangely smooth, almost oily, way of hers, 
pulls off a bit of green submerged leaf, often lily leaf, and 
lays it over the eggs, in the half-floating nest. Some Norfolk 
natives hold that the leaf not only conceals, but helps to 
hatch the eggs, as if the grebe were a Brush Turkey, which 
really does concoct a heating bed. 

* 2 * * 

The little grebe, or dabchick, covers up her eggs even more 
completely when she leaves the nest, and often the reedy and 
sedgy bits lie so naturally that from any distance you might 
be easily persuaded that the nest is empty. How few other 
birds adopt this simple device! The partridge will do so, 
but only at the later stages of incubation—at least, such is 
my experience—and not always then. Since crows and 
jackdaws as well as rats and foxes are continually on the 
cruise for eggs, one could expect the device to have grown 
commoner. Perhaps, as our airmen discovered in the War, 
devices of concealment are more apparent from the aerial 
point of view than no concealment at all; and this would 
certainly be so in regard to any eggs of plovers, tern, or curlew, 
for example—which are more or less protectively coloured to 
their environment of sand, pebble or tilth. 

W. Beacu THoMAsS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind corresponder.ts that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.’’—Ed. Spectator. | 


THE COLOUR BAR 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
$m,—I should be glad, now that the question of mixed mar- 
riages has received definite mention in the correspondence on 
the colour bar to which you have opened your columns, to 
make a few remarks on this side of the problem. 

Those who are best acquainted with the miscegenation pro- 
pblem will be the first to admit that the world at large stilllacks 
asufficient number of critical studies in race-hybrids to state 
certainly what the results of definite crosses are in comparison 
with human norms. The general study of heredity, however, 
makes it clear that the progeny of any widely separate stocks 
will show wide divergence from the normal of those stocks; 
while here and there, at the rate of not more than one in one 
hundred thousand, a particularly desirable combination may 
appear, it is counterbalanced by a great variety of such dis- 
harmonious combinations that the agricultural breeder will 
inevitably scrap them. Further, the desirable “* sport ’? men- 
tioned above can only be fixed by a process of in-breeding 
(back crossing, as we should term it) which could hardly be 
contemplated in man. 

Human history presents us with a few mixed races of very 
long standing. Where these are undoubted as to their 
original hybrid nature, the result is not so strikingly successful 
as to encourage a repetition of the experiment ; also, it goes 
back into dim history, and as we now see it may with little 
doubt be regarded as the product of long and rigid pruning by 
Natural Selection—an instrument which has ruthlessly rid 
the population of the far more numerous ill-balanced indivi- 
duals which the breeder scraps when attempting divergent 
plant and animal crosses—a process which our growing sense 
of the value of human life (amounting to sacredness) would 
hardly tolerate. 

Speaking as one who has some experience of intercourse 
with coloured people, and as one brought up in an atmosphere 
of respect and affection for many individuals, I have never 
had to combat, in my own mind, any sense of ** colour bar.” 
Iregard this remark as a necessary preface in putting forward 
the considered opinion that in our nation, whether at home or 
abroad, this diificulty is chiefly to be accounted for by a sub- 
conscious antagonism to the mating of widely divergent races. 
In evidence of this, I would call the attention of students to 
the widespread existence amongst Oriental and African 
peoples of marriage customs based on racial integrity. It is 
true that these have been disturbed by the entrance of alien 
peoples whether as conquerors or as workers. _ I feel, however, 
that it would be of great interest if your correspondents would 
look into this matter and instance, if they can, cases of really 
fine peoples who had not in their normal native condition a 
strong sense antagonistic to alien matings. 

I believe that if this question of race crossings can be 
tackled in a scientific and responsible manner, we shall find 
that the colour bar difficulties melt. To come to concrete 
facts, householders with opportunities for arranging social 
amenities hesitate to throw open their hospitality unreservedly 
to individuals of other races who, they believe, will mistake 
their welcome as an implicit invitation to form attachments to 
their young hosts and hostesses—of course, it is generally 
hostesses in London now. And it is fair at this point to 
Temark that many of those who resent a tacit line being drawn 
in intimacy and put it down to “ snobbism ” would, in their 
own country, never think of contracting marriage outside their 
own caste, let alone their own race.—I am, Sir, &c., 

406 Fulham Road, S.W. 6. C. S. S. Hopson. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I was interested to read in the issue of the Spectator 
dated April 25th, a letter from Miss Ruth Fry, in which she 
described plans that are being made to open a school in South 
Africa for children of white and coloured races. All who have 
the welfare and advancement of the human race at heart, will 
Wish Godspeed to this venture. 


I am writing now, however, more in connexion with your 
footnote to Miss Fry’s letter, than with the contents of the 
jetter itself. There is nothing new in this project. Here 
jn India, where events are daily stressing the urgency of the 
racial and colour question, it has for many years past been 
the custom for some of the best schools to include among their 
pupils, boys and girls of European, Anglo-Indian, and Indian 
nationality. Speaking for the Diocese of Lahore, and to refer 
to only two of our schools, there is in Sirala the Bishop Cotton 
School for boys only. This school, of more than two hundred 
boys, is run on the lines of ah English Public School, with its 
House system, its Chapel, its Preparatory School, and its 
staff of English graduates. In it, although the majority of 
the boys are English or Anglo-Indian, there is a proportion 
of Indian boys, and all share the common life of the school. 
At Lahore, there is the Cathedral School in the Close, with 
over two hundred boys and girls. There again there are 
Indian children as well as those of our own race. 

I may add that the choristers of the Cathedral choir are 
recruited from the Cathedral School, and that at the present 
time one-third or more of these are Indians. And we love to 
have it so. So while all honour is due to the Friends for 
their new venture in South Africa, as far as India is concerned, 
the practice of bringing the children of the different nationali- 
ties together during their young and impressionable years, 
is an old one. And I believe it is of real value. I know 
Indians, who as boys were at one or other of our schools, who 
possess some quality not easy to describe, which makes it 
sasier for them: to mix with those of our race. They are not 
more delightful than their brother Indians who have been 
educated in a different environment ; but they are different. 
Some will, of course, consider this to be a defect. It is, 
however, too large a subject to discuss here, and is in any case 
beyond the purpose of this letter, which is to indicate that at 
least in this part of the Empire, there have for many years 
been schools without a colour bar.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hf. C. CarpDEN, Archdeacon of Lahore. 

The Cathedral Close, Lahore. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Str,—The article by Mr. Andrews in your issue of June 6th 
treats the matter from the point of view of the upper class 
of Europeans residing in South Africa. These have always 
taken the same view, but their opinions have never had the 
slightest effect on the white commonality, except to aggravate 
them and goad them on into further extravagances. It is 
the lower classes of whites who are brought most into touch 
with colour, and the lower the class the closer the contact 
and the greater the colour prejudice. 

A short glance at the history of ** the bar ” in South Africa, 
and at the present position in the territories from the Cape 
to the Congo, will show that ** the bar” in all its ramifica- 
tions is purely a gesture of self-preservation or selfishness 
on the part of the white population. 

In the Cape there are in practice two colour bars—the 
** Social Bar ” against coloured blood, and the economic one 
against coloured labour. The social one, which forbids the 
social intermingling of mixed bloods with pure blooded 
whites, was very loosely enforced in former years, and any 
family that was passably white in colour, and that lived 
and behaved as the Europeans did, was accepted as white. 
How far this extended is shown by some well-known South 
African families to whom no one will deny a touch of colour, 
and who seem none the worse for it ; to-day the line is much 
more strictly drawn. The social question does not yet affect 
the other territories. 

With regard to the economic colour bar: 
Colony there is no legal colour bar, and very little ~ bar’ 
is enforced by custom. As a rule a coloured man, or even 
a full-blooded black, may do anything he is competent to 
do, but custom forbids his taking out-a digger’s licence on 
the diamond fields and interferes with him in a few other 
ways. In the Orange Vree State and the Transvaal up to 
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about 1890 there was no legal and very little customary 
colour bar. ‘You could use the services of a coloured man or 
a negro anywhere you pleased. Since then both the law 
and custom have united to place disabilities on both the 
coloured man and the negro, between whom no difference is 
drawn, till at the present time neither are allowed to do 
anything except the most absolutely unskilled work. White 
painters, painting my house in Pretoria, because they saw 
my coloured groom whitewashing the stable, threw down 
their tools. 

In Southern Rhodesia there is no legal colour bar, but 
custom ordains that if a native is employed to do any skilled 
or semi-skilled labour he should be kept in the background, 
and should not openly be seen doing it. In Northern 
Rhodesia all the Government artisans and even typists are 
full-blooded negroes, but in Livingstone, the capital, the 
building work is given out to European contractors to avoid 
friction. The Government does not, however, educate the 
negroes for their trade ; that is done by mission stations. 

In the Katanga (Belgian Congo) everything is done with 
natives that can possibly be done by them, and they are 
specially trained for the work; and I was told on the spot 
that there was nothing they could not learn and be used for, 
economically and profitably. 

All this evidence points to the fact that, as far as manual 
labour, skilled or unskilled, goes, and in the lower branches 
of the clerical profession, the native may be perfectly proficient 
and economic, and is found so, till a white working class 
arrive and insists on his disqualification. After twenty-four 
years as Inspector of Mines in Transvaal I can state that 
the boss boys underground are, as a class, quite as competent 
as the white miners often employed to supervise them, and 
that in the whole course of my experience I never heard of 
one who did not behave excellently in an accident. 

South African experience, therefore, confirms the theory 
expressed in your issue of May 30th by Mr. L. Stoddard— 
that the whole question is one of self-interest, or self-pre- 
servation on the part of the European working classes, 
whichever way you like to put it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tupor G. TREvor 
(Late Secretary for Mines and Works, N. Rhodesia). 
5a Eari’s Court Square, S.W. 5. 


NATURE'S PRUNING-HOOKS 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—It is, I suppose, universally admitted that the League 
of Nations, Disarmament Conferences, and the like, are 
based upon a general belief that war is one of the worst 
evils that afflict mankind, and yet we are constantly told by 
people whose opinions must command respect if they do not 
compel assent, that such a belief is by no means consonant 
with the facts. 

The late Lord Kitchener, some years before the Great 
War, said that war was of great value for the development 
of character and manliness in the individual, and also as 
‘an influence to preserve mankind from degeneracy ” ; 
other persons have suggested that ‘“‘ amputations”? and 
“* blood-letting,’’ may be occasionally desirable for the nation’s 
health, and quite recently a very distinguished anthropologist 
has told us that ‘* War is Nature’s pruning-hook, with which 
she keeps her human orchard healthy.’”’ Arguments from 
analogy are proverbially unsafe, even when the analogy is 
close, and it should not be forgotten that Nature, in bygone 
days, used other very sharp tools, such as famine and pesti- 
lence, whose edge has been completely blunted in modern 
times, and no one thinks that the “ orchard” is any the 
worse. Preventive medicine has, to a great extent, superseded 
‘“‘amputation ” and “ blood-letting’’; so perhaps in spite 
of this conflict of opinion, the pacifist need not abandon 
hope.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Eastbourne. 


SLAVERY IN THE INDIAN STATES 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.| 
Sir,—Mr. Ramanujam must possess an enviable credulity, 
if he elevates Mr. Chudgar’s Indian Princes under British 
Protection to the rank of an authority upon this, or any 


—,, ~~ 
—— 





other, question of fact. A book which, in describing the 
taxation levied in a particular State, mentions the same tax 
six times, and ranks it as six separate impositions, would 
stand self-condemned in the eyes of any well-informed person, 
In many States slavery is specifically proscribed by an 
article in the treaty or engagement with the British Crown, 
In others, the institution is quite unknown : and no question 
of its existence arises. Following the signature of the Geneyg 
Convention, the Government of India enquired in detajj 
into all the allegations which Mr. Ramanujam copies parrot. 
like from Mr. Chudgar’s jeu d’esprit: and were satisfied 
that there was nothing approaching slavery in the Indian 
States.—I am, Sir, &c., L. F. RusHBROOKE WILLIAMs, 
265 St. James’s Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
















INDIA: TWO POINTS OF VIEW 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—It is unfortunate that Mr. Thompson did not quote 
at least a few of the mistakes he thinks we made in not inter. 
fering with some of the more objectionable of Indian customs, 
Take the adoption of young girls by dancing girls to follow 
their profession. The subject was actually raised nearly 
fifty years ago in the South of India and quietly dropped 
again, though clearly an offence under the Indian Penal 
Code. What would Mr. Thompson have done about it? 
I was one of the smaller fry who did nothing.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
Uplyme, High Wycombe. J. B. PENNINGTON, 


















IMPRISONMENT OF BOYS ON REMAND 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTaTOR.] 
Smr,—While still clinging to my agreement with Mr. Denyer 
on the vital point of the great value of remand in custody, I 
think several points in his letter in your issue of June 6th are 
misleading and should be answered. 

He seems quite indifferent to the fact that the place of 
detention for young offenders on remand is prison, and indeed 
only a block of a large prison devoted in the main to adult 
and convicted prisoners. He even appears to think this a 
desirable arrangement, but most of the authorities are against 
him. It has been laid down by the Commissioners repeatedly, 
and not only in the passage quoted by Miss Craven, that it is 
an extremely regrettable procedure. In the answer to Mr. 
Cadogan’s question in the House on this subject a few weeks 
ago, the principle was fully accepted that there ought to be 
completely separate and suitable accommodation for these 
cases in accordance with the recommendations of the Young 
Offenders’ Committee : that the only obstacle to this goal was 
finance ; and it was expressly stated that the Home Secretary 
hoped to see an Observation Centre set up as soon as circum: 
stances were more propitious. 

Mr. Denyer speaks of remands being ‘‘ completely cut 
off ” from convicted prisoners, but if he spent his days, as I do 
in a prison, he would know that this is an ideal which cannot 
be realised so long as both classes are confined within the same 
walls, The common prison hospital alone makes complete 
segregation impossible, and there are many other instances of 
inevitable contact. 

I should not, myself, limit the value of remand in custody to 
those whose guilt is proved or admitted. There are innumer- 
able cases where guiit is denied and in some of them it cannot 
be proved, and therefore the prisoner must be discharged 
although no one believes him to be really innocent. But the 
value of the week’s detention remains great, both personally 
and scientifically. Moreover there are many cases when a 
lad’s physical and mental condition obviously makes the 
week’s remand in custody essential in his own interests for F 
purposes of examination, apart from whether he is eventually F 
proved innocent or not. But a clinic, not a prison, is thef 
proper place for such observation. : 

Mr. Denyer states that the great majority of cases remanded > 
for a first offence do not re-appear. Iam rather sceptical as tof 
whether genuine first offences ever find their way to the Courts 
at all, and certainly not to detention on remand. They must : 
in any case be few. But I am confident that the class off 
offenders who are saved by the pull-up of a week’s detention, | 
whether on a first, second or third offence, owe their salvation ; 
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not to the fact that they have spent their time within a prison, 
put to the temporary loss of liberty and separation from home 
and friends which have forced them to pause and think, and 
realise where they are drifting. The wise counsel and warnings 
that they receive during this period are doubtless also often 
effective, but this work could be as well and better done in 
another place. 

I have stressed in my book, Boys in Trouble, the many 
reasons—too long to mention here—which have convinced me 
that prison on any pretext for boys and girls is a mistaken 
policy, but till proper Investigation Centres can be established 
for remands, I gladly admit that the move to Wormwood 
Scrubs has been a step in the right direction. It is a block- 
prison, not a radial prison, and, moreover, is classified as a 
Star prison. The best is being done which can be done under 
the circumstances, but things cannot be really satisfactory 
until the boys are in a completely separate institution.— 
lam, Sir, &c., Litian LE MEsuRIER (Mrs.) 

(Leader of the Women Workers, The Boys’ Prison, 
Wormwood Scrubs). 
170 Coleherne Court, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 5. 


RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Considerable publicity has been given to the Report on 
Russian Timber Camps, by Sir Alan Pim, K.C.1.E., C.S.I., and 
Mr. Edward Bateson, and perhaps rightly so, because the Anti- 
Slavery Society under whose auspices the Report is issued is 
in the public opinion an impartial body. The Report, however, 
has been so edited as to leave out an essential sentence from 
my letter to the Society declining to give evidence before the 
special committee. There was, of course, no obligation on the 
part of the Society to publish my letter, but, having decided 
to do so, it should have been incumbent upon them to publish 
it in such a form as not to leave out the most essential sentence 
even if it were not to the liking of the Society. 

The first sentence of the second paragraph of my letter read 
as follows : 

“The allegations concerning conditions in Soviet Timber Camps 

have been produced by a campaign pursuing such obvious political 
aims that the whole thing cannot be considered otherwise than as a 
political ‘ stunt.’ ” 
This part of my letter has been left out of the Report, but it 
is precisely the fact that the Society allowed itself to be used 
in the interests of this campaign by appointing a committee 
of investigation that made me decide not to give evidence. 
Ifit has been possible to so edit the material in their possession 
one is tempted to ask—what other matter has been left out in 
order to produce the picture presented by the Report ? 

As further illustrations of the way the committee handled 
its material I will point to two other references in the Report. 
On page 87 the editors say * It is certainly most unlikely that 
the timber cut in a prisoners’ camp near the White Sea should 
be intended for the home market in Russia though we observe 
that this has been stated as a fact by Mr. Harby.” Nothing in 
the Report proves that the timber referred to was used for 
export, and one looks in vain for anything which might justify 
such an observation. 

On page 101 there is another veiled suggestion of inaccuracy 
on my part which, however, is more easily dealt with. Here 
the editors make the following observations : 

“As stated by Mr. Stewart, and as we also know from other 
sources, there are about 30 sawmills at various points up to about 
10 miles from Archangel, some of them apparently on islands, and 
there also appear to be other loading points. 

“Obviously, therefore, it would be a considerable task to visit 
every sawmill in the Archangel district and Mr. Harby has unfor- 
tunately not been willing to give us an opportunity of ascertaining 
in detail what he has actually seen or of estimating his qualifications 
as an impartial observer.” 


I could take anyone to Archangel and visit every sawmill 
in the district in a week, and if you divide the thirty mills 
into nine groups it would. be possible to stay in each of the 
groups a month and to visit each of the mills in the group 
every day, and thus during the nine months I was there it 
would have been possible to have worked in every mill for one 
month. As a matter of fact I was at sorne of the mills longer 
than others, but the foregoing is suflicient to prove that to visit 


every sawmill in the Archangel district was by no means a 
* considerable task ”’ as the investigators say in their Report. 
There is nothing in the Report affecting my opinion as to 
the political nature of the campaign, or in any way disproving 
my, or others’, statement of fact that no convict labour is used 
in the production of timber for export. The Report, in my 
opinion, gives a complete justification for my refusal to give 
evidence on the grounc that the whole campaign was a political 
** stunt.” I have drawn the attention of the Anti-Slavery 
Society to these matters, but in view of the publicity already 
given to the Report I shali be glad if, in the interests of fair- 
ness, you will avail yourself of an opportunity to publish this 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp W. HArsy. 
23 Kilgour Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. 23. 


“KENYA ” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Srr,—Our attention has been drawn to a paragraph in your 
issue of the 6th instant under the above heading. In the first 
place, you have been misinformed in the statement that the 
evidence of deputations from Kenya has been taken by the 
Joint Committee. So far only the natives have given evidence : 
the witnesses on behalf of the Convention of (European) 
Associations commenced giving their evidence yesterday, and 
have not yet finished. We, representatives of Indians in 
Kenya, expect to be called on the 12th instant. 

With reference to your statement that “‘ The Whites have 
what understanding is possible and great sympathy with the 
Native. The Indians have no more sympathy with him than 
the Brahmin has for the untouchable in India,” we would 
request you to refer to the evidence of nine African witnesses 
(including three natives of Kenya). Although they make, 
rightly or wrongly, a number of allegations of harsh treatment 
at the hands of the Europeans, they have not made, so far as 
we are aware, any complaint against the Indians.—We are, Sir, 
«e., V. V. PHADKE, 

A. BRATEL 
(Kenya Indian Delegation). 
9th June. 48 Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


OIL FROM COAL 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—As one of the pioneers of the oil from coal business, and 
as one who has spent a great many years on the subject, I 
cannot fail to be interested in the remarks made by Mr. Charles 
Turner in your June 6th issue. I do not hold any brief for the 
Department of Mines, nor for the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, but at the same time, although the views 
expressed by these Departments have not always been the same 
as those held by myself, I must in fairness state that Mr. Turner 
appears to lose sight of the fact that the principal rdle of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research is that of 
acting as observers and collectors of data, and advising the 
Government accordingly. 

Mr. Charles Turner has an axe to grind, and he is grinding it 
ruthlessly ; I also have an axe to grind, so has everybody who 
is connected with the industry, but at the same time let us be 
fair. The position of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research is not too enviable, and they must at 
times be in difficulty in drawing the correct conclusions, but 
having over many years had discussions and extensive dealings 
with the Department in question, I have always found them 
amenable to reason and quite prepared to listen courteously to 
anything I had to say. Mr. Turner talks about the costly 
failures. Well, we have all made costly failures, and the man 
who does not make any failures will never make a success. 
Why the Department should be expected to be entirely exempt 
from human frailty I cannot see. When one bears in mind the 
immense complexity of the subject in question, it is rather a 
matter of congratulation that we have not made still greater 
mistakes. 

It is no good finding fault and rubbing it in; that is not 
going to lead us anywhere. It is far better to get together 
and to sink our differences for the common good. ‘There is 
room fcr many different processes, and there is something good 
in most of them, Why not by technical and scientific co- 
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operation attempt to eliminate the bad points and improve the 
good ones to such an extent that we can eventually put some- 
thing forward which will give us what we desire on a really 
national scale? It can be taken for a fact that the technical 
difficulties of low temperature have been definitely solved in a 
number of cases. Some of the economic problems still remain, 
but I do not think it is too much to say that the general 
depression and the slump in oil prices which we are at present 
experiencing are in reality to blame. There are, believe me, in 
the Department of Mines and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research able men, and we as oil-from-coal 
producers can do with all the technical and scientific assistance 
we can get. 

I am fully in favour of Mr. Turner’s suggestion of having a 
Committee appointed, not to study a single process, but to 
review the whole position, and since the position to-day is 
that a vast amount of evidence has already been accumulated, 
there is no necessity for any long-drawn-out session, but we 
can get to work right away. Already schemes of that kind 
have been formulated and are under discussion in responsible 
quarters.—I am, Sir, &c. HARALD NIELSEN. 

York Mansion, Petty France, S.W.1. 


EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Although I am in substantial agreement with your 
article ‘‘ Education and Democracy,” I feel some comment 
is needed on your reference to the ‘‘ tyranny of the examina- 
tion system” as causing the tendency in secondary schools 
to concentrate on literacy. 

Responsibility for denying to “ craft’ subjects complete 
equality with the more orthodox groups of subjects for the 
school leaving certificate rests with the Board of Education, 
as distinct from the examining bodies. The Board’s reasons 
were given to the Secondary School Examinations Council 
and have been published. At the same time, the Board 
has agreed to allow two practical subjects to count among 
the minimum of five for the certificate, so that they now 
have a very definite place in the syllabus. Again, examples 
could be quoted to show that the impulse to progress and 
to the adoption of new subjects in school education is often 
given nowadays through the examination system. 

The truth is, perhaps, that the schools themselves are in 
general rather conservative, while teachers, parents, and 
employers are largely influenced by the still more conservative 
spirit of university entrance requirements. These in nearly 
every instance simply ignore craft subjects and cause great 
emphasis to be thrown on the academic education of many 
thousands of school children who can never hope for a 
university career.—I am, Sir, &c., J. O. Roacn. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


‘ 


BULL FIGHTS AT TANGIER 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The British members of the Legislative Council of 
Tangier are to be congratulated on their opposition to the 
proposal to establish bull fights in that town. Yet the 
resolution was carried in impudent disregard of the wide- 
spread longings for peace and of the approaching discussions 
on disarmament. Cruel as bull fighting is, it revenges itself 
upon mankind by exciting and pandering to the lust for 
blood.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 
Emsworth, Hants. 


THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 

[To the Editor of the Srecrartor.] 
Sm,—The report that American motor car manufacturers 
are making a bid to buy control of an important British 
motor company is an excellent testimonial to the progress 
which the British motor industry is making. In 1927 the 
United States of America alone sent us 10,000 cars. This 
year the total imports from all countries for the first four 
months were only 663. 

The explanation undoubtedly is that British manufacturers, 
having already created for themselves a demand for “‘ baby ” 
and light cars, are now turning out medium-powered, medium- 
priced cars with that appearance and fecling of “* bigness” 


—<—<— 


which has been one of the chief selling points of American 
cars in the past. Anyone who keeps his eyes open can see 
them on the roads to-day. 

Another instance of the Prince of Wales’s keen sense of 
trade tendencies, and of his instinct for giving help when 
and where it is most timely, is his use of this type of British 
car on his South American tour in preference to the high. 
priced luxury car in the production of which Britain, of 
course, has never had any difficulty in leading the way— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas A, Potson, 

18 Sussex Place, N.W.1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Book-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 

The Watts Dunton story is authentic—indeed, not lo 
ago, on the death of ‘‘ the lady,” I had to look up the deeds, 
and the ingrained dusty condition of one of them reminded 
me of the day on which I found it in his office in Lincoln’s 
Inn. It is also a fact that he took twenty years to write his 
Aylwin.—R. S. Garnett, 36 John Street, Bedford Row, 
W.C. 1, 

Tue ‘YEAR Book OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION.” 

Kindly allow me to explain what appeared to your reviewer 
to be a ** strange series of misprints in the English chapter” 
in the Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1931. The 
prices of milk were correctly quoted throughout “ for the 
year,” as repeatedly stated. This is the customary form of 
quotation of contract milk prices, namely, the total value of 
one gallon per month for the year at a variable monthly price, 
—Karut Wa ter, Secretary, The Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion, 10 Doughty Street, London, W.C. 1. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpecTaTor,” JUNE 18TH, 1831. 
Mrs. SIppons. 


The remains of this great actress were interred on Wednesday, 
in a vault at Paddington Church. The hearse was followed by 
two mourning-coaches containing the relatives of the deceased 
lady, and fourteen mourning-coaches, each containing four gentle- 
men mourners belonging to the theatres ; two gentlemen’s carriages 
brought up the rear of the procession. 

WineE Duties. 

A meeting of wine-merchants was held on Wednesday at the 
Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane, when, after some discussion, 
it was resolved, by a considerable majority of those present, “ That 
the proposed equalization of the duties on foreign wines would be 
detrimental to the trade, and not advantageous to the revenue ;” 
and that the meeting should endeavour to prevail on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not to bring forward the measure, 

Fire. 

The house of Mr. P. Davy, Camberwell Grove, was burnt down 
yesterday morning. No water could be procured, in consequence 
of the main pipe being under repair. It is supposed that the fire 
was occasioned by fumigating the rooms with sulphur to destroy 
bugs, which had not been properly attended to, 


Gold Watch 


ENGRAVED on the case 
House and mountain, 

And a far mist 

Rising from faery fountain. 


On inner case— 

No. 2244 

Elgin Nath... . 

Sold by a guy in a New York store, 


Dates of repairs 

1914, J. T. 

1918, H. Y. 

She has had her own cares. 


Slender hands 
Of blue steel. 
And within, the precious 
Platinum balance wheel. 


Delicate mechanism 
Counting out in her counting house 
My pennies of time, 


Patrick KAVANAGH, 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 


pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 
reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no enti 


When a word limit is set 


The judge reserves the 


right to _ or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


into on t 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. I0 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 

A prize of £8 8s. is offered for the funniest ‘‘ Synopsis of 
Previous Events ’”’ to precede the fifth instalment of an 
imaginary serial story in an imaginary daily newspaper. 
Entries must not exceed 350 words in length, exclusive 
of the title (which must be given) and the magic words 
“Now Read On!” with which each must end. Readers 
who have allowed their acquaintance with this type of 
literature to Japse may refresh (if that is the word) their 
minds by reference to almost any illustrated daily paper. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 22nd, 


1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 4th. 


Competition No. II (Set by “Scapavay.’”) 


A prize of £8 8s. is offered for the best list with the 
following title: ‘Six English Words The Use Of 
Which Should Be Discontinued : and Why.” The words 
may be colloquialisms, but should be reputable. Entries 
must not exceed 300 words in length. The reasons for 
your aversions will be judged for their matter rather 
than their manner, and may be as tersely phrased as you 
please. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 29th, 


1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of July 11th. 


The result of Competition No. 9 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 8 


(RePorT AND AWARD By “ SCADAVAY.”’’) 
A prizE of £3 3s. was offered for the best paragraph of not 
more than 350 words of pure nonsense made up of sentences 
and clauses taken from the Spectator of May 30th, 1931. A 
clause was defined as consisting of not less than four words 
enclosed by two stops of any sort. 

‘** Nonsense,” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy once wrote, “is a 
challenge to the whole of life.” Perhaps he was right. It 
can, at any rate, annihilate a whole week-end. After reading 
the hundredweight or so of entries for this competition, I find 
myself, spiritually, in much the same condition as if I had 
lived for several days on Turkish Delight. The experience 
would have made a logician of Lear. 

One of the important qualities of nonsense is spontaneity ; 
and this, as might have been foreseen, was too often absent 
from compositions which depended mainly on ingenuity and 
research. But the standard was in other respects disap- 
pointingly low. I think most people would have done better 
with shorter entries. Many donned the motley with some- 
thing of an effort, and several of the paragraphs sent in were 
not perceptibly different in tone—though vastly inferior, I 
hasten to add, in coherence—from the Spectator’s ** News of 
the Week.” 

The following competitors all sent in good paragraphs, and 
if they could league together and publish their entries in 
book form as a modern novel, I know several quarters 
where it would be almost certain of a favourable review. 

Rev. A. H. Storrs, John S. Tetley, Thomas Hepburn, Mrs. 
Hepburn, Edward G. C. Brown, Miss H. S. Martin, Theo. A. 
Mills, L. V. Upward, C. C. Fraser, Miss I. E. Hort, N. F. 
Newsome, T. E. Olliver, Rev. L. Thompson, Guy Innes, 
** Rebecca Mearns,” Miss E. S. Ritchie, ‘* Celtico,” ‘* Wonder- 
land,” Miss Alice W. Knight, W. T. Wood, “ Egrub,” 
* Brawn.” Mrs. G. E. Church must be especially commended 


‘man’s career. 


e subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 





). 

for a daring essay in autobiography, which began with a quota- 
tion from the Competition page: ‘* Mrs. G. E. Church nearly 
won a third share . . . .”’ and managed to repeat the personal 
note later on with a reference to ‘“‘ Mother Church.” 

The prize goes to Miss-Alice W. Knight, for her ‘Lord 
Beaverbrook : an Authentic Biography,” a provocative and 
outspoken analysis which throws valuable new light on the 
I am only sorry that I have not space to print 
more than one of the runners-up. 


THE PRIZEWINNING ENTRY. 
Lorp BEAVERBROOK, AN AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY. 

He was born in 1625 (and there is certainly in Scotland a 
strong tradition, not inherently impossible, that he was born 
at Fortingall in Glenlyon) when he gave the last of his three 
Rhodes lectures on his theory of Relativity to the editor of the 
Spectator. But he went further than that. For good reasons or 
bad he was on the House Committee of three most epicurean 
London clubs, pushing most of his competitors out. Having 
actively liked or been impressed by five out of every six novels 
presented to him while sheltering from a summer snowstorm 
on a Surrey golf course, he gives us an account of the prospects 
of Humanism. Within thirty-six pages he gives us a picture 
of Chaucer’s England, glances at the haggis in its wild state 
and makes it throb like a lyre. The writer of this book which 
tortures but does not kill, attracted the attention of the 
discerning, including even the smaller fresh-water crayfish. He 
tells of life in Sing Sing prison, helping to solve the mystery of 
the weather, with his feet on a hot-water bottle. He mentions, 
too, more civilized things. First there are his spots (for all 
save one or two hard cases seem to have suffered from it) 
and several other useful by-products—little French girls in 
gingham frocks sitting plumply on the water in domestic twos 
and threes trapping wild animals for fur, away from the hotel 
so as not to disturb the grown-ups. This most useful little 
book contains practical experience and food for beasts and 
poultry, but there is no gold wherewith to buy it. Sir William 
Morris, the great industrialist, a charming but bibulous crony 
of his, employed in the Mint melting down base money, hit 
the nail on the head when he declared “ He is driving a pickle 
sheep to the fank.” Thus he would end, as he began, in 
Scotland for which mercy the Lord be praised.—A.icr W. 
Knicut, Kentdale, Skelton Road, York. 


HoNOURABLY MENTIONED. 


The great mass of more highly educated men and women to-day 
have in reality little significance. They would already have ousted 
the cow in parts of Africa if they had been a little more prolific; 
while, quite apart from that possibility, they are, in fact, everything 
they ought not to be—ugly, useless, dirty and easily broken. But a 
beneficent change begins to be seen. At this moment an expedition 
is seated on the top of Greenland, absolutely isolated, in darkness 
and intense cold, some bathing, some sitting up on platforms in 
trees. The principle of the thing is sound, and the accommodation 
adequate without being luxurious. They are tied on with bows and 
ends of ribbon, green, pink and blue. Denied by this stratagem 
that secure purchase which is so essential to their habit of sleeping 
upside down, they have done a good deal, and although they had 
drawn large sums of accumulated pay, few attempted to purchase 
their freedom. This was due in great measure to the pertinacious 
idealism of Lord Meath. As late as March 1914 he defended his 
system in these remarkable terms: Do not attack the bats with 
shot-guns. Remember that wherever you are staying there may 
be an excellent golf-course near by. If there is any ground for 
criticism, bob suddenly and disappear. He was ultimately dis- 
covered in a distant bunker, with his feet on a hot-water bottle. 
They are of enormous size and are covered with carving—a pheno- 
menon just as remarkable, when you come to think of it, as flying- 
fish. I have already seen from trains more than one having some- 
thing of the charm of a formal garden. It is a big field; and even 
as we write the economic laws are acting surely and asking them- 
selves, everyone, the final riddle of progress: ‘‘ Where do we go 
from here?” If they can, by all means let them, and let us all 
exert every effort to help.—Miss E. 8. Rrrcuiz, 1 Arboretum Road, 
Edinburgh, 
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The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc 


The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. 

(Routledge. 15s.) 
A COMPLETE translation of the text of the original documents 
concerning the trial of St. Joan of Are is now published. 
We can all read exactly what happened, and as so often 
happens, fuller information does not make for easier con- 
clusion. Keeping in mind the fact that within twenty-five 
years the judgment was reversed and the trial denounced 
as “full of cozenage, inconsequences, iniquity and manifest 
errors both in fact and in law,” it becomes difficult to regard 
the moral and religious attitude of the time as a complete 
key to the situation. Mr. Shaw, as we know, pushes the 
rehabilitation contemptuously aside as a piece of gross 
posthumous injustice to well meaning judges. Mr. Barrett 
also in his very interesting introduction to the present trans- 
lation has little to say about it, though we see that his own 
standpoint could not be summed up in the words we have 
quoted, because of the technical fidelity of the procedure 
to precedent. He certainly goes as far, however, as Isambard 
de la Pierre, who watched the trial and declared at the 
rehabilitation that though the judge observed the legal 
forms, the sentence was due rather to vindictiveness than to 
zeal for justice. 

The judge and inquisitor had, Mr. Barrett thinks, a weak 
case and knew it, in spite of the concordance of the Paris 
University. The doctors of Rouen, though in the end they 
produced a document unfavourable to the Maid, were plainly 
uneasy, played for time, asked that she should be * tenderly 
exhorted to submit” and urged, uselessly as it turned out, 
consultation with the lights of the University. It is extra- 
ordinary as one reads to see how anxious each body of persons 
consulted were to agree with their immediate brethren. 
One frank, if cowardly, doctor writes “‘I in no way wish 
to think alone,” and we feel he is giving voice to the flock. 
Cauchon’s action in collecting more evidence after his victim 
was dead suggests uneasy feelings. The prisoner found 
him guilty, and her verdict, ‘*‘ Bishop, I die through you,” 
may have troubled even a well schooled conscience. A 
very interesting scrap of unbiased evidence is here quoted 
from someone who might, we suppose, be regarded as a 
reporter of the period. ‘* You see how they proceed,” said 
Lohier, a famous Norman clerk, “ they will get her if they 
can by her words, by the statements where she says I know 
for certain when speaking of the revelations. If she said 
I think instead of I know for certain, I do not believe any 
man could condemn her.” 

But, of course, the real interest of the proceeding turns upon 
Jeanne. Sir John Macdonnell, a great lawyer and a great 
student of medieval trials is here quoted as saying ‘** I know 
nothing in history comparable to her bearing under pressure 
and strain which would have broken the most heroic. It is 
not Bruno, or Servetus, or Galileo or Campanella who stands 
out beyond all others in the long history of martyrs under 
legal process. It is the village maiden.” Always ‘ her 
courage held, good-humour, innocence, patience and sanity 
never deserted her.”” We marvel that her personality did not 
forbid her punishment! But human nature loves a horror ! 
The setting up of a scaffold creates an irresistible thrill. 

Nothing strikes the student of this horribly real drama more 


Dramatic 


On Dramatic Method. 
and Jackson. 5s.) 


The Theory of Drama. 


By Harley Granville Barker. (Sidgwick 


By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


AFTER seeing and analysing hundreds of plays, the worn 
dramatic critic—or even the “old playgoer’’—may turn, 
with his accumulated experience of the concrete, to the 
abstractitreatises of those who reduce the many to the one or 
two; many instances of successful playwriting to the laws 
of drama designed to cover them all. 

Then—alas for the theorist !—fashion will change, theatres 
will be modified in size or shape, mere mechanism will introduce 
unforeseen revolutions, audiences will be better or worse 
educated ; and forms of drama will emerge that confound 


With Introduction by W. P. Barrett- 


than the scepticism of the judges. The Victorian age coulq 
hardly have taken a more determined attitude; indeed, but for 
the belief in witchcraft, accentuated as it would seem to serve 
their purpose, no supernatural suggestion escapes their scorn, 
Voices indeed! They askd, in effect, what language did these 
voices speak ? What did the saints wear who came to com. 
fort her? How tall were they ? Did the one she touched fee] 
warm? Thus they turned all her spiritual experiences into 
ridicule. How does Jeanne know she is forgiven ? How dare 
to say she is not in mortal sin? She had better come and look 
-at the torture chamber! It makes the reader’s blood boil that 
these churchmen should have tried to suggest to her that she 
was ‘in mortal sin.”. But she knew always how to answer, 
** Please God I never was in such sin, and if it please Him [| 
never shall commit nor have committed such deeds as burden 
my soul.”’ On the other hand, one has to remember that no 
legal process has yet been devised which seems fair throughout, 
Counsel on both sides still say a great deal which they do not 
believe. Joan was offered a ‘‘ counsellor”? but she refused, 
saying, **‘ I have no intention of departing from the counsel of 
Our Lord.” Hauteur is no less characteristic of the faith than 
is humility. 

With extraordinary dexterity she was always able to bring 
the argument back into a spiritual atmosphere. Asked 
whether the saints appeared with a great light she replied that 
there was always plenty of light ‘‘ as was fitting,” adding with 
a humorous intention which must have made these churchmen 
wince, “‘ all the light comes not to you.”” When examined in 
prison as to whether she had formerly attempted to escape, 
she replied, ‘‘ I wished and still wish to escape as is lawful to 
any captive or prisoner.”’ Asked whether she would do so now if 
she got the chance, she replied that if she saw the door open she 
should go through it. ‘I should take it as God’s permission.” 
Admitting that she feared both imprisonment and execution, 
she showed every moment that of her judges she was not 
afraid in the least. ‘’ You put yourself in great peril,” she 
said to Cauchon when he threatened her. One thing which 
went steadily against her with the judges was her unwillingness 
to take oath. She was willing to swear to speak the truth, and 
nothing else, but she hesitated always to say that she would 
speak the whole truth, saying she could not tell what she had 
sworn to keep secret, and she saw no obligation to answer 
questions irrelevant to the matter in hand. She never “ gave 
away” anyone. Asked whether she loved her sword or her 
standard best (of all puerile questions !), she replied, the 
standard, which she carried rather than her sword, so that she 
might never kill anyone, adding ‘* I never have killed a man.” 
Asked again, had she ever used her standard to catch butterflies 
(surely, the examiners were marking time), she said she never 
had, but had seen others do so ; asked who they were, she said 
she knew nothing about it ! 

Taking the whole of the questions and answers together one 
is equally impressed by a frankness which is almost boyish and 
by her essential femininity. ‘‘ She answered very subtly with 
the subtlety of a woman,”’ said a listener of considerable insight. 
One wonders sometimes will the women of the future take to a 
military life. . ..God forbid! unless they be saints, and there will 
never be enough of them to form a regiment ! 


CrectL1A: TOWNSEND, 


Method 


the categories of the learned. 
have to begin again. 

This, in fact, is always happening. It has happened 
ever since the loosely constructed notes of the Poetics emerged, 
as an infinitely debatable treatise, from the school of 
Aristotle ; theories always being slain by facts. But the law- 
givers of the drama are not discouraged. We have (at a 
guess) at least one book a month on abstract or personified 
Tragedy, Comedy and the other distinguishable ‘ kinds” 
of writing for all conceivable stages. Here are two more 
contributions. 

Mr. Granville Barker's is, as he admits, ‘ technical.” 
Professor Nicoll, on the other hand, is primarily an historian $ 


The survey of theories will 
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he summarizes all the theories (one is tempted to say) that . 

ever have been or ever can be advanced concerning dramatic The Mysterious Free Lance 
conventions, style, and requirements. Meanwhile plays g0 voyages and Discoveries. By William Dampier. With an 
on, and ignorant authors will not obey the philosophers, Introduction and Notes by Clennell Wilkinson. (The Argonaut 


until very often—as in their defiance of the once -famous 
Unities of Time, Space and Action—the impudent scribblers 
overrule their teachers, who collapse into an abject admis- 
sion that fine plays are not dependent upon pre-ordained 
conventions. 

Mr. Barker’s point of view ought by now to be appreciated. 
As his Shakespearian prefaces have sliuwn, he is the ideal 
stage-manager (as we used to call them) ; the ideal producer 
if you prefer the name. He keeps the stage, with its actors 
of flesh and blood, always before him; sees the dramatist 
“in intimate touch with the theatre, behind the curtain or 
before it’’; envisages ‘“‘a close collaboration between 
dramatists and actors.” 

Presumably Professor Nicoll would agree; for he too 
insists upon the ** dependence of the dramatist on the public,” 
upon actual stage presentation ; for—a rather bold assertion— 
there can be no plays (properly so described) without audiences. 
“A play without an audience is inconceivable.” So said 
that very “old playgoer,’ Francisque Sarcey. And drama 
is thus ** the art of expressing ideas about life in such a manner 
as to render that expression capable of interpretation by 
actors, and likely to interest an audience assembled to hear 
the words and witness the actions.” 

Does the definition carry us very far? It would indeed 
usefully repel the myriad poets who sit writing unactable 
dramas in blank verse. It would abolish half the literature 
calling itself Drama. But how many fine plays—Mr. Shaw 
must forgive us !—explicitly express no ideas about life ; how 
many that thrilled one age of audiences, “ assembled ”’ in one 
sort of theatre, have proved unintelligible to others in other 
architectural surroundings ; how many “ likely to interest ” 
(as authors thought) have failed to hold attention ? What sort 
of audience? What sort of theatre? And oughtn’t the 
masterpiece and the theatre to create their own audiences— 
example: Wagner at Bayreuth? These definitions, however 
rough, leave one uneasy. 

But, in spite of his technicalities, it would be unfair to 
accuse Mr. Barker at least of submission to the fashions of the 
hour and of ignoring possibilities beyond this ignorant present. 
He demands that audiences should be made to hear, to listen, 
to feel, and to imagine. And all through his brief, subtle book 
he is concerned to show how the really great dramatic poet or 
“ maker ” must adapt himself, not to passing tastes, but to the 
perhaps eternal laws of the human voice, of the chosen situ- 
ation, and of the imagination as it depends upon them for its 
awakening. 

His analysis of Shakespeare’s verse, on those lines, is 
altogether admirable. Sense and sound combine in the finest 
passages of Hamlet or Othello to arrest attention, to point the 
mood of the speaker, and to indicate the very soul of thought 
in each tragic or comic utterance. With all this, the actor 
will have to deal—without suppressing his own personality, 
in favour of another of the dramatist’s invention. Where are 
those Shakespearian actors to-day, those collaborators without 
whom the play, as play, can never come to complete life ? 
Realism, the method of imitation (slightly interrupted by 
expressionism), has absorbed their cleverness. They are— 
with few exceptions—afraid of the imagination. In these 
weeks of the Sarah Siddons centenary commemoration, we 
turn wistfully to the portrait of that great woman in Reynolds's 
painting, or in the dimly ecstatic descriptions of Lamb, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. She seems to have 
walked the world of poetic drama as a goddess! But perhaps 
she merely ranted ? So the younger actors assure us. 

And they go on murmuring their phrases in the latest, very 
real play of the latest sort of life, while we look in vain for a 
Lady Macbeth who, like the Siddons, could make hard-headed 
dramatic critics shiver and swoon in fact ; while, of course, in 
theory they were convinced that the thing could not be done. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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To Mr. Clennell Wilkinson, who writes the introduction to 
the second volume of Dampier’s voyages handsomely sponsored 
by the Argonaut Press, Dampier is something of a hero. He 
is the ideal hero for an editor. He has just the right amount 
of mystery in him to justify conjecture. His conduct—we 
are thinking, of course, of his association with the buccaneers— 
calls for ingenuity and generosity in defence, though why 
anyone should have worried about the conduct of so great a 
traveller and so good a writer is a mystery in itself. And 
the suggestion of final failure in a career that was courageously 
and almost ingenuously followed gives the shadow of tragedy 
to a life of whose outline nothing very intimate is known. 
We jump from the Somersetshire boy who was useless at 
school, who went to sea, who retained enough Latin to 
converse with a French priest in Tonquin when Spanish 
failed, but no other scholarship, to the man of melancholy 
and obstinate eyes whose picture is in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; but what lies between it is hard with any certainty 
to say. 

In his own day Dampier was more famous as a travel 
writer than as a traveller, though he thrice cireumnavigated 
the globe. This second volume of his adventures contains 
his scrupulous accounts of Tonquin and Cochin China, the 
narrative of the Campeachy Bay voyages and the Discourse 
on Winds and Storms. This volume, which is almost notable 
for its self-effacing objectivity, is yet more intimate than 
jts predecessor. One sees he was courageous, adventurous, 
poor, a free lance willing to turn to anything, a man of 
independent spirit and tremendous curiosity, conscientiously 
noting every important detail of the scene in the Journal 
which was the most precious thing he possessed. One 
gathers, too, that he was a sick man often,though he does 
not dwell upon his infirmities ; that he was too independent 
a type to be a great leader or at any rate greatly to care to 
be one for long. One supposes him undisciplined and yet 
not truculent ; and, by the account of the carousals of the 
Campeachy Bay log-cutters when the Jamaica rum ships 
arrived to break the monotony, a temperate hard-working 
man; shrewd enough to note that educated men did not go 
to pieces so quickly as the commoner class when they found 
power in the tropics; sound enough to appreciate the peace 
brought by comfortable trading, but essentially the traveller 
and not the trader in his perception of the evils brought upon 
the natives by the white man’s intrusion; and typically 
English in his hatred of Spain. A man who reveals a very 
little of himself in his writing makes that little all the more 
precious. So there is something moving in the account of 
Dampier’s journey on foot to Cachin with a native guide to 
whom it was impossible to speak because neither knew the 
other’s language. Dampier was a sick man on this journey 
with only two dollars in the world and he had to pay the 
guide a dollar of it. He could afford only the coarsest food 
and was too weak and poor to continue the journey on foot. 
He finished it by native boat at night. 

Here is the scene and the man alone in it: 

** About midnight we were set ashore to refresh ourselves at the 
Baiting-Place where there were a few houses close by the River 
Side, and the People came up, with Candles lighted, Arack and 
Tea, and little spits of Meat . .. the Passengers spent the Time 
in merry Discourse, or Singing after their Way though to us it 
seems like crying; but I was mute for want of a Person I could 
converse with.” 

Dampier has little eye for individual character. What 
interests him is to describe the strange life and the strange 
country as a whole, as a world to be informed about and 
not as a personal experience. He gives us the Campeachy 
log-cutters living in their huts well thatched with palm leaves, 
sleeping on frames raised three feet from the ground, and in 
the habit of stepping straight out of bed into two feet of 
water and working in it all day long during the wet season. 
A rough lot of men made brutal by their terror of their own 
surroundings. Life was cheap. Each one looked after 
himself. A man is seized by an alligator and his companions 
run for it and only by his own strength and ingenuity does 
the victim escape. There were no good companions in 
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Campeachy Bay. Six days a week cutting logs and loading 
them on to the creek side and one day’s hunting for the cattle 
with which the Spaniards had fortunately stocked the country, 
that was the life. Dampier lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. He gives the reader no artificial stimulus. But a 
very rich impression of this world arises in all its detail. His 
is the raw material a Defoe might have pounced upon. The 
pious wonder of the great and earlier travellers has given 
place in Dampier to the zest and calculation of those who put 
their finger on the map and decide to try their luck in this 
place, and when they are tired of it to move on to another ; 
of those who fundamentally value independence, the right 
of ** indolence,”’ for example, to choose a warm voyage instead 
of a cold one, as Dampier did, before the honour and rigid 
duties of discovery. In the matter of the Australian voyage 
one has the strong feeling that Dampier subconsciously did 
not greatly mind that he missed by inches the glory that 
was to come later to Cook. V. S. Prircuetr. 


The Supreme Reality 


The Reality of God ; and Religion and Agnosticism. Being 
the literary remains of Baron Friedrich von Higel. 
Edited by Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. (Dent and Sons. 15s.) 

Tus book gives us all that it has been possible to rescue and 
arrange for publication of the material left unfinished by 
Baron von Hiigel at the time of his death. It consists of 
fragments from two projected works. First come extracts 
from the long treatise on “* The Reality of God,” which was 
originally intended to be delivered as Gifford Lectures and 
on which the Baron was intermittently at work during his 
last three years. In this he had hoped to sum up the fruit 
of his life of thought and faith; and such parts as were left 
fit for publication, representing as they do his final positions, 
will be eagerly welcomed by his countless disciples. The 
last half of the book contains the beginning of a study of the 
religious outlook of his friend, Sir Alfred Lyall, which was 
finally abandoned in 1915. In this review I shall concern 
myself only with the passages which it has been possible to 
publish from The Reality of God. Professor Gardner, in his 
admirable introduction, tells us that the general belief that 
the first part of this book had been left in a substantially 
complete state was unfortunately mistaken: it came into his 
hands in “‘ a formless and tentative condition that the author 
would assuredly never have contemplated giving to the 
public.” Some chapters were merely sketched out, others 
were masses of quotations awaiting analysis. Much had been 
dictated with effort in times of increasing ill-health, and left 
unrevised. Nevertheless, all that is truly characteristic of its 
great writer, including many passages which will confirm his 
reputation and nothing that will detract from it, has at last 
been isolated and arranged. The literary tact and devoted 
care with which this most delicate task has been performed is 
beyond praise, and deserves the warmest gratitude of all 
those who revere in Von Hiigel one of the greatest spiritual 
influences of our time. 

The Baron’s own introduction, which was finished and is 
given in full, and Professor Gardner’s account of the general 
“lay-out” of the work enable us to realize the great lines on 
which it had been designed. The full title, which its author 
had placed at the head of the MS., was ‘* Concerning the 
Reality of Finites and the Reality of God: a study of their 
Inter-relations and their Effects and Requirements within 
the Human Mind.’ What was intended, therefore, was a 
study from the metaphysical angle of that close inter- 
penetration yet distinctness of Nature and Supernature, 
Sense and Spirit, which was central for the Baron’s religious 
philosophy. This vast theme was to be developed under 
three heads; the Theory of Knowledge, Ethics, and Institu- 
tional Religion ; each being made to witness to that graded 
realism which more and more, as his thought developed, 
seemed to Von Hiigel the only metaphysic adequate to the 
mysterious richness of our human experience. The genuine 
reality of that finite world which surrounds us, an acceptance 
of it as truly and objectively there, distinct from the mind 
that knows yet never knows fully, was, he thought, the 
essential condition of any true apprehension of the Reality 

gf God. “It makes an enormous difference whether we 
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come to religion with the habit of admitting and rejoicing 
in realities distinct from ourselves in all the other subject. 
matters which we love, or if we come to the study of Teligion 
with subjectivist habits of mind.” 

These “ subjectivist habits,” fostered by nineteenth. 
century idealism, were in his view chiefly responsible for 
the weaknesses of contemporary religion; the trend of 
pantheism, immanentism, and ‘“ sentimental anthropo- 
morphism” which he never ceased to deplore. God the 
Infinite Mind, producer of all existents, and Man the finite 
mind, apprehender of all such existents, stood in his thought 
over against one another. Between them lay the many- 
graded world of our possible experience. Only by restoring 
to men a full sense of that ‘“‘ great world of realities around 
us”’ should we lead them on to an apprehension of the 
infinite reality of God, ‘‘a Presence essentially other than 
and more than any and all Beauty”; self-revealed, yet 
never wholly known, through and in these finite realities : 

“The ceaseless contention and implication of this long book 

is, in its degree and character, that it is in the contact, as close 
and penetrating as possible, with the concrete, with history, with 
institutions, with social groups, that men are most fully awakened 
to and steadied in the sense of the Unconditioned, the Abiding, 
the Prevenient, the Beginning and the End and Crown of light and 
life and love.” 
Following here the well-known doctrine of Troeltsch that in the 
development of religion the historical and institutional always 
comes first, and the mystical arises as an experience and 
interpretation within this matrix, penetrating and savouring 
its eternal significance, the Baron shows the process to be 
already at work in the Psalms and the New Testament, even 
in the Synoptics—a process “essential to religion in the 
long run and on the whole,” and safe so long as it takes the 
form of humbly tunnelling the material offered, not erecting 
** would-be triumphal arches’ upon it: but always closely 
dependent on the historic reality which it penetrates and 
transforms. Thus once more man’s apprehension of the 
Reality of God depends upon taking seriously the reality of 
finites. He cannot lay hold on the eternal by the mere 
abandonment of the successive. There is always something 
sacramental in his contact with truth. 

“What is the good of saying that Baptism is a superstition 

since God’s grace is not water? ... 1 might as well refuse any 
aid from the stimulation of my senses towards my apprehension 
of spiritual Reality, on the ground that God is not a bluebell, that 
His grace is not a fern.”’ 
But as to the ceaseless discipline and tension involved in 
such a winning of the freedom of the spirit through a humble 
subordination to the limitations of sense, the Baron had no 
illusions. And, indeed, it is the resolution with which he 
keeps in the foreground this intellectual cross which gives 
to his teaching its virile power. Yet even so religion, he 
insists, is never to be thought of as “so much hair shirt.” 
Its true goal is not conduct, or even transformation of 
character, but a habit, a temper of mind, a sense of Presence, 
seldom achieved without suffering, but always where full 
and steady crowned with joy. Joy is the ordained end of 
the spiritual life: for it seeks God, and finds perfection in 
“a becoming like to God ”—the very principle of generosity 
and selfless delight. 

“We have soon reached the limit of what we ourselves can ever 
become : it is the joy for the others, for the countless constellations 
of the spiritual heavens, it is only there—but even there, at bottoin 


because of God, the Sustainer and Fulfiller of all that splendour 
—that our poor hearts and wills find their peace.” 


EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


A Man of Many Parts 


By “‘T” (of Punch). (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
Soon after the beginning of the century there appeared in 
London a young man of striking appearance—bold profile, 
prominent eyes—and of a self-confidence which nothing could 
shake. His name was Joseph Thorp; for some reason he 
was known as Peter. He was to be met with in “ literary 
circles,” yet was not a writer himself. He seemed to have 
some connexion with what was then the mysterious and 
slightly sinister art of advertising. The Meynells befriended 
him as they befriended so many young strugglers (unlike the 
authors and critics who rushed to the aid of the successful). 


Friends and Adventures. 
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In Mr. Thorp they took a special interest, for he had been 
educated by the Jesuits. One who had almost become a priest 
was a natural object of sympathy in that Catholic household. 
Also this gave him significance in the eyes of people who were 
pot Catholics. He was an unusual, odd, rather disturbing 
young man. 

Now, Mr. Thorp writes about plays in Punch and is an 
authority on advertising, more particularly the printing side 
of it: in the volume he sets out to relate how he reached this 
position. Yet somehow, when one has been amused, stimulated, 
and provoked by it, one has but a hazy notion of the stages 
in his career. He darts here and there with the apparently 
erratic but probably purposeful skimming flight of the dragon- 
fly. He disdains dates. He has no fancy for ordered progress. 
In this, his book seems to be like himself, and it is in this that 
its value lies. Its pages reflect a personality. In his artless, 
unmethodical fashion he draws a self-portrait, vivid and 
entertaining, which bears upon it the stamp of reality. He has 
travelled far away from the ascetic simplicity of the Jesuit 
training college. He speaks of the value of conversation when 
the brandy and the cigar are just right! Yet neither his 
friends nor his adventures have been able to spoil the man 
who describes himself in his early *twenties as a “ spoiled 
priest.” 

Very different are his comments on advertising from those 
of the usual ‘“‘ publicity expert.” He calls it “‘ a queer pro- 
fession” ; admits “the discouragement of spending your 
time pleading energetically for one chocolate, beer or cigarette 
against another equally good—and, as likely as not, owned 
by the same corporation.” However, he concludes cheerfully 
that, ‘‘ wasteful as it is, it is perhaps no more wasteful than 
many other processes in a mad world.” The British Business 
Man gives him more bether. The nearest he can get to cheer- 
fulness concerning him is the hope that * soon he will wake 
from his long dream and do something about it—and do it 
better than all his rivals.” But, he admits, in order to make 
the business man ‘* you must make it quite clear to him that 
ruin is not merely staring him in the face—he will just stare back 
—but actually sitting on his chest.” Disinclination to learn, 
hostility to research, reluctance to pay for ideas or to adapt 
their products to meet altered taste—these are some of the 
defects which twenty-five years’ contact with manufacturers 
and middlemen have impressed on this keen observer’s mind. 

He is not less severe on the general public for allowing 
business men along with ‘“‘ mayors, clergymen, peers, ac- 
countants ” to parade their ignorance and lack of imagination 
in the controversy over the Haig statue. He makes the 
delightful suggestion that ‘* Earl Haig’s charger ought to have 
been shot and stuffed by Mr. Rowland Ward and Madame 
Tussaud ought to have modelled the figure and clothed it in 
uniform cut by the Field-Marshal’s own tailor and bootmaker.” 
That is a good specimen of the quips that Mr. Thorp con- 
tributes to all discussions in which he takes a hand. He 
manages to be funny, as well as being enlightening, even about 
the Jesuit method of education ; the chapters on Stonyhurst 
and Oscott are as good as anything in the book, except the 
drawing by Mr. Haselden of himself and Mr. Thorp at the 
theatre. That is a gern, both of caricature and of criticism. 


New Light on Tolstoy 
New Light on Tolstoy. Edited by René Fiilép-Miller. 
lated by Paul England. (Harrap. 15s.) 
IN his introduction to this collection of new Tolstoy material, 
Herr René Fiilép-Miller gives an interesting account of the 
difficulties which have delayed the publication of the great 
master’s literary remains. The dispute after Tolstoy’s death 
between his family and his disciple Chertkov led to a division 
of his posthumous works for purposes of publication into 
two sections—the purely literary, and the religious or didactic, 
A number of important works, including the novel Hadji 
Murat and the play The Light Shines in the Darkness, had 
already appeared when the War intervened and interrupted 
the work on Tolstoy’s papers for nearly fifteen years. The 
revolution disposed of the troublesome problems of copyright, 
and the work has recently been resumed under the auspices 
of the Soviet Government. After a period of hesitation 
caused by some of his unorthodox opinions, Tolstoy has 


Trans- 


been restored to his pedestal as a national hero, and there are 
now two Tolstoy museums in Russia, in Moscow and at Yasnaya 
Polyana, presided over by two of his daughters. 

The volume of remains which is now offered to the English 
reader falls into two divisions. The first consists of literary 
fragments, the second of letters and reminiscences. In the 
first section we have sketches which were ultimately used as 
the basis for the opening chapters of War and Peace, as well 
as an illuminating first draft of The Cossacks which, though 
unfinished, seems to us quite equal to the subsequent version 
of the story. There are also two complete and hitherto un- 
published plays. One of them is a mere trifle written for 
amateur theatricals; the second, entitled The Progressives, 
is a good actable piece on rather conventional lines, turning to 
ridicule the young Nihilists of the ’sixties. It failed to pass 
the censorship and remained unused among Tolstoy’s papers. 

But we are inclined to set more value on the second part 
of the book, where new Tolstoy letters of quite unusual 
interest make their appearance. They illustrate in a graphic 
way the many-sided, not to say inconsistent, quality of 
Tolstoy’s genius. It is amusing to find the future author 
of What is Art? writing in 1857 that he wants to found a 
journal which “ would have one purpose only, to provide 
artistic enjoyment, whether for tears or laughter; it will 
attempt no proof, encourage no movements—its sole criterion 
will be a cultivated taste.” It is still more astonishing to 
find in a letter of 1870 a passionate defence of prostitution as 
the “ golden bridge’ which preserves the sanctity of family 
life, especially when the letter is printed only a few pages 
before some no less passionate appeals for chastity penned in 
his later years. There are characteristic notes of another kind. 
A few months before his death a student drew Tolstoy's 
attention to the attacks on him in Merezhkovsky’s well-known 
critical work Tolstoy and Dostoevsky. His reply was in two 
lines : 

‘Tt have not read Merezhkovsky; and judging from your 
quotations I see no necessity either to read him or to justify myself.” 

It is a pity that a volume crammed with so much valuable 
material, should, through a train of adverse circumstances, 
be worse produced than any book of the kind we have seen 
for a long time. The German publishers, to w4.m the Soviet 
Government sold the exclusive rights of publication abroad, 
chose as their editor a popular writer on Russian affairs 
who has done good work in his own field but has no qualifica- 
tions to speak on Tolstoy or on Russian literary history. 
The notes, so necessary to the appreciation of such a book, 
are scrappy, superficial and not always accurate. The last 
of Tolstoy's three letters to Strakhov about Dostoevsky is 
incomprehensible without some reference to the letter from 
Strakhov which provoked it (and which has appeared in 
English elsewhere). The letters relating to the quarrel between 
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Tolstoy and Turgenev are reproduced in so garbled a form 
as to lose much of the flavour of a famous story. Moreover, 
the English translation has been made not from the original, 
but from the German version. The publishers probably had no 
option in this matter; but they might have allowed someone 
with a knowledge of Russian to read the proofs. Misprints of 
Russian names can be counted by the score (three occur in 
the last two lines on p. 240), and the same name is frequently 
spelt differently in different parts of the book. In the case of 
a less important work, or one which would have no successor, 
it would scarcely be worth while to make these criticisms. 
But we hope that further instalments of the new Tolstoy 
material will soon be forthcoming ; and we hope that, on 
future occasions, both German and English scholarship 
may show to better advantage. K. H. Carr. 


What Journalism Might Be 


By William Bolitho. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.). 
JOURNALISM reprinted between boards is usually disappointing, 
but it was well worth while to compile this volume of Mr. 
Bolitho’s articles, as a memorial to a man who died as he 
was just becoming recognized. Mr. Bolitho was certainly 
one of the first-rate journalists of our day, and it was his 
especial quality that he never attempted to emerge from the 
status of journalist. Indeed, he gives some hint of what 
journalism might be in a better world ; of how stupendous an 
instrument, and of how great an art it might be. Certainly 
its form must ever remain diurnal and evanescent, but need 
that prevent it from being an art? Is singing not an art 
because the song cannot, or, at any rate, could not until very 
recently, be preserved beyond the breath of the singer ? 
Is dancing not an art because the dancer’s feet grow tired in 
an hour or so ? 

Mr. Bolitho was by no means a perfect artist. Pace Mr. 
Noel Coward, who contributes an excellent and generous 
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preface, he had by no means a very pure English style. Hj 
effects were often strained ; his wealth of epithet was cloyj 

All the same Bolitho was a journalist and was not a hilistine, 
and that is saying a very great deal. He had a degree of 
awareness of the modern scene which is very rare. He had 
a real sense of the extraordinary forces which are astir in 
our age, of the startling effects which scientific invention 
is having on the mass mind. Take his essay on Radio, He 
has an understanding and a tenderness for the lives of ordinary 
men and women that is wholly admirable : 

“The workman, the clerk, whose means so seldom extend to g 

first class cinema, still less to those rare and expensive occasiong 
when a real singer is singing real music, are the very favourites 
of the marvel. The great inventors and scientists, like the greatest 
business men, are often universal benefactors beside whom the 
most renowned saints of religion cut a poor figure. The glorious 
perfector of Radio has done more in a year for drab millions the 
world over than all the amiable missionaries of the nineteenth 
century together.” 
Again, Mr. Bolitho was not afraid of tackling the hackneyed 
subject. What worse subject, one would imagine, could any 
journalist choose for an elaborate piece of descriptive writing 
than that most exhausted mine of journalistic epithets, the 
“* Sky Line of New York.” Yet Mr. Bolitho succeeded : 

“The sight of the onrush of New York into view out of the sea 
is not only superior to every other spectacle in the world, but can 
never have had a rival in the history of the world. . New 
York is a human mountain. While it is as intolerant of ‘optimism 
as the Himalayas, still it is Height, not Depression. It has not less 
majesty of magnitude and scale than the London Mastodon. But 
it has in addition the excitement of life. Which boils up in that 
sky line. Architecture at last answers the firmament back without 
being either futile or pathetic. . . . Such is the gateway. I do not 
yet know whether it is like those Roman triumphal arches, practical 
jokes of a practical people, that lead nowhere. Or whether behind 
this sublime entrance lies the discernible beginnings of a new 
civilization, another and the greatest of humanity’s sporadic 
excuses for existence.” 

These quotations will perhaps serve as specimens of Mr. 
Bolitho’s method. We genuinely recommend the book. It 
is ideal light reading for the railway, or, indeed, the ‘bus, 
for most of the papers take a bare ten minutes to get through, 
and few will fail to strike some note of response in the reader, 


A Hundred Years 


The Education of Children engaged in Industry in England, 
1833-1876. By Adam Henry Robson, (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Social and Emotional Development of the Pre-school 
Child. By Katherine M. Banham Bridges. (Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d.) 

THE appearance of these two books, their subjects separated 
in time by a bare hundred years, is strong evidence that in 
some respects that period has seen progress. Real progress ; 
not the mere elaboration of apparatus for which the word is 
so often used, but an extending of the imagination and a change 
of heart. While the first book details the efforts that were 
made to safeguard children’s very lives, and to protect them 
from the most callous and brutal exploitation, the other takes 
health for granted, and is alert to ward off even the smallest 
wounds to their emotions. It is a pity that the second book 
carries what its wrapper calls “‘ psychological methodology ” 
to extremes. A more temperate work would have pointed 
the contrast better: but we must at any rate recognize, and 
be thankful for, the change. 

Those who at the beginning of the nineteenth century set 
about reforming the conditions of child labour in England had 
plenty to reform. Peel’s Act of 1802 enacted that apprentices 
** should not be compelled to work for more than twelve hours 
a day,exclusive of time for meals, and should not be compelled 
to work between the hours of nine p.m. and six a.m.” When 
it is understood that some of these ‘ apprentices ”’ were nine, 
eight, seven, and in some cases six years of age—in rare cases, 
even five—the conditions against which Peel was legislating 
may be guessed. Periods for general education were added to 
the working hours, but the children were too much exhausted 
to learn, and fell asleep over their alphabet : and in many cases 
the teachers were illiterates for whom no other work could 
be found. The children were stunted, starved, diseased ; they 
ate their meals off floors thick with cotton waste: but 
even their lot was often better than that of their brothers 
and sisters forced to work at home. Like the hideous forced 
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NIGHTINGALE 
I. B. OMALLEY 


An authoritative book written with the 

assistance of the Nightingale family. 
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ALBERT 
EINSTEIN 


ANTON REISER 
With a Foreword by EINSTEIN 


A biographical portrait of Einstein the 
man, the struggling student who has 
achieved world-wide honour. 


Portrait 8s. 6d. net 





THE 
CRUSADES 


THE FLAME OF ISLAM 
HAROLD LAMB 


Author of ‘‘ Genghis Khan”’ 


This is really Part II of Mr. Lamb's 
epic story, but stands entirely by itself. 
All that is colourful in the Crusades, all 
that is chivalrous and that is most con- 
nected with English history will be 
found in it. 


416 pages Illustrated 16s. net 


emma 89 capes aca 
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ROUSSEAU 


By C. E. VULLIAMY. 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Vulliamy, as his ‘ VortarrE’ proved, possesses 
a peculiar and personal gift for the vivid presentation of 
the characters of his special sphere. His ‘ Rousseau’ 
is nearer to reality than any other literary portraitist’s. 
I hope this admirable book will be read by all who wish 
to comprehend the real Rousseau.”—7he Morning Post. 


“You will find this book decidedly entertaining. It has 
given me a clearer idea of Rousseau’s life than any I 
have read..—Mr. DesmMonp MacCartuy from 2 LO 


VANISHED FLEETS 


By A. J. VILLIERS. Illustrated. 16s. net 


“The book is chock full of romantic stories, told as 
nobody but Mr. Villiers = tell them, and by adding 
‘Vanished Fleets’ to his ‘By Way of Cape Horn,’ and 
‘Falmouth for Orders,’ he has performed a real service 
in providing posterity with another authentic record of 
the Mercantile Marine.”"—The Morning Post. 


UNVEILED 


By SELMA EKREM. Illustrated. 16s. net 


“Tt is rare to come across a book in which so much 
interest is combined with so much charm. That this 
young Turkish girl should have produced such a beautiful 
work in English is little short of miraculous.” 

C. S-W. in The Near East. 


“A fascinating book.”—The Bystander, 
(Second Edition.) 


EX-JESUIT 


By DR. BOYD BARRETT. 10s. 6d. net 


“ An extremely interesting confession of faith.” 
Dr. J. M. Buttocu in The Sunday Times. 


“This very sank autobiography.” 
Ir. RicuarD Kine in The Tatler, 
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CHICAGO 
SURRENDERS 


By EDWARD SULLIVAN. 7s. 6d. net 


“This book, which gives some interesting personal 
‘shots’ of Al Capone and recalls the most spectacular 
gangster crimes of recent years, should create an even 
greater sensation than the author’s previous volume 
‘Loox at Cuicaco.’”’—Daily Herald, 

(Second Edition.) 


FAMOUS TRIALS SERIES 
NEW VOLUMES 


TRIAL OF ROUSE 


By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 10s. 6d. net 


“Dramatic reading, with no element missed, and the 
whole most skilfully presented.”—Sphere. 


TRIAL OF PODMORE 


By HON. H. FLETCHER-MOULTON & 


LLOYD WOODLAND. 10s. 6d. net 
‘A verbatim account of the trial and an admirably 
lucid introduction to the case.”—Sunday Express. 
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marches of children from the West to the cotton mills 
and mines, like the oppression of agricultural labourers a 
century ago—ugly chapters omitted from our school text- 
books—these horrors were due to vested interests and to public 
apathy. The evils of the time depended on that peculiarly 
British faculty for shutting one’s eyes and ears to anything that 
will outrage conscience once it is apprehended. We have 
those to-day who, desiring to wear furs and to eat veal, would 
not thank anyone who compelled them to witness the death 
of a calf or the last tortured vigil of a silver fox. Still, sooner or 
later, the right voice speaks at the right moment: and thus 
is was not Peel’s Act but Richard Oastler’s letter which is the 
first milestone in reform. 

Dr. Robson has done his work with exemplary thoroughness, 
The exigencies of a thesis, the amassing of evidence, the weight 
of documents and citations, the heavy footprints which satisfy 
our universities as to ‘ original research,’ while they provide 
accuracy, do not as a rule make for lively reading: for which 
reason it is all the more pleasant to find that Dr. Robson has a 
quiet manner of his own. He indulges in no tirades, no rhap- 
sodies. The sheer weight of his facts and figures is more impres- 
sive than any comment: and when he does comment it is 
sparingly and to the point. Upon the suggestions of the other- 
wise excellent Inspector Saunders for the management of 
religious instruction in the factory schools, he says very 
temperately, ‘“‘ Thus early was the shadow of religious dissen- 
sion cast over the efforts towards the reform of the education 
of the factory children” : and leaves it at that. 

Miss Katherine M. Banham Bridges, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, McGill University, Psychologist at McGill 
University Nursery School, is an estimable, kindly, and zealous 
lady with a card-index mind and a great interest in young 
children. She provides us with a great number of photographs 
of children playing, fighting, making faces, and “ doing up 
their panties ” unassisted: and an almost equal number of 
charts called ‘‘ Average Emotional Scores According to School 
Attendance,” ‘The Pre-School Character Rating Chart, Social, 
Personal, Emotional,” and so forth. She is linked spiritually 
to an American schoolmistress who called on me at Oxford 
and explained how she corrected and “ regularized ’’ the poems 
written by her pupils. When I told her she was a bad woman, 
and that the poems were much better as they were, she smiled 
pityingly and said, “‘ Let’s change the sub-ject.” I yield to 
no one, not even to Miss Katherine M. Banham Bridges, in my 
enjoyment of children’s company: but I think her meth- 
odology and her characterology and emotionology and the rest 
on a par with Mr. Heath Robinson’s machine for blunting 
enemy bayonets. Many educational experts go back to 
Greece: Miss Bridges goes to Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. Let's 
change the sub-ject. L. A. G. Srronc. 


The Speech of Outcasts 


The American Tramp and Underworld Slang. 


By Godfrey 
Irwin. (Eric Partridge. 10s. 6d.) 

Most of us first knew slang as an agent of sophistication. 
With what notable insouciance, yet with what staggering 
effect, did we not let fall, in the more impressionable quarters 
of the home circle, the scraps of argot gleaned during our first 
term at school! We were stealing a march on maturity. 
We were in a fair way to become men of the world. But the 
slang we used then, like the less extravagant slang we use 
now, was a more or less artificial product. The elaborate 
vocabulary so strangely attributed by playwrights to all 
characters under the age of thirty, for the supposed use of 
which Modern Youth is periodically taken to task by publicists, 
is, in so far as it exists at all, a symptom, if not the symbol, 
of irresponsibility ; if it sometimes serves the practical ends 
of abbreviation, it does so incidentally. It is a luxury, not 
a necessity. With the underworld (to which, I am told, 
comparatively few readers of the Spectator belong), it is different. 
Tramps and criminals coin and distort etymology largely 
because they have to. Their play on words is not for the 
sake of the game. 

Mr. Irwin’s excellent glossary suggests two main impulses 
underlying this necessity. The first and less interesting is, 
as he points out in his introduction, the need for a lingua 
franca of secrecy, a conversational private code. Meanings 


— 


have to be conveyed in terms which are incomprehensible to 
those within the law who may chance to overhear them, 
It is—or at any rate it was once—safer to say “ ice” than 
diamonds, “snow” than heroin, “C” than cocaine, 
“* Michael” than flask, ‘‘ obie”’ than post office. As in the 
Elizabethan ‘ prigging cant ” which Greene and many other 
pamphleteers exploited so successfully, the original motive 
was the need for concealment. 

The second impulse is more complex and less conscious, 
It is based on the use of humour as a defence against circum: 
stances. It is a kind of twisted euphemism, defiant, not 
obsequious. The strain of humour running through much 
of this slang is by no means gay, but it is not exactly bitter, 
It suggests a coming to terms with the unendurable, a belliger. 
ent defeatism, which,-in a milder form, is the newest and 
perhaps the most significant tendency in American humour 
as a whole. To speak of eating, for instance, as “ punishing 
one’s teeth” is not particularly funny, but it is something 
to achieve even so wry a grin in the suggestion of rotten teeth 
and tough meat. There is not so very wide a gulf between 
the macabre element which, in this slang, is the product of 
enforced callousness and the same sort of thing artificially 
engendered in the conceits of professional literary ghouls 
like the playwright Webster. A graveyard is a “bone 
orchard ” ; to commit suicide by jumping in front of a train 
is “to grease the track”’’; teeth are ‘‘ tombstones,” a suit 
of clothes a “‘shroud.” A “‘joy-rider”’ is a legless beggar ona 
low wheeled platform. The electric chair is the ‘‘ Hot Squat.” 
It is a queer sort of mirth. 

Mr. Irwin has done his work admirably, divulging inside 
information with unassuming objectivity. The only criticism 
possible is that, in the case of words which are now in fairly 
general colloquial use in America, he gives no indication of 
their adoption, or the manner of it. Was it literature which 
laid these foundlings on respectable doorsteps? Or did 
they come into polite speech (or its American equivalent) 
through some vogue of ‘‘ toughness ” in the Colleges ? 

The tramp songs are less interesting than the slang. Their 
atrocious sentimentality is, like the humour analysed above, 
a defence and a refuge from the hard things. It can command 
only pity ; the other earns a measure of respect. 

PETER FLEMING. 


Fiction 
Fresh Fields 


Challenge to Clarissa. By E. M. Delafield. 
The Grasshoppers Come. By David Garnett. 
Windus. 5s.) 

Pitiful Dust. By Vernon Knowles. (The Bodley Head. 6s.) 
Tue shadow of a preceding book generally inclines to lie 
upon its successor, and this is especially true in the case 
of Miss Delafield, who has proved herself, more than once, 
such an able chronicler of suburbia. Now that she has 
created a new villainess, and established her in a rich 
setting, I find myself, as it is likely many readers will, 
quite unfairly resenting the intrusion. Yet Clarissa Marley, 
who deliberately purchases a second husband, who is fre- 
quently kind in order to be cruel, and who, in order to satisfy 
her ‘‘urge” for domination and mismanagement, emphasize; 
the “ brother and sister” relationship of her son and _ step- 
daughter, is most emphatically suited to Miss Delafield’s 
shrewd and shrewish muse. Clarissa Marley gives her the 
opportunity for exposure, the excuse for the employment of 
such cutting phrases as have so frequently pandered to our 
sense of malice in the past. But it is not, I think, because 
the author has sent her muse to new fields that her book 
is really not so successful as most of its predecessors, but 
because she has become too absorbed in Clarissa. The other 
characters do not really count: some have en air of legend 
and some are nonentities. ‘True, the hero and _ heroine 
wriggle from under Clarissa’s thumb, but their writhings do 
not seem to matter. Nevertheless, Miss Delafield will always 
be as welcome to us as the gossip is at a tea-party. 

We are used to surprises from Mr. Garnett, but his latest 
book will not astonish those who have likened him to Defoe, 
for now he tells the story of a sort of Crusoe. The hero, 
who has been engaged as pilot by a rich woman, in order to 
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beat a flying record, is an ordinary-thinking little man. He 
finds himself alone, with a damaged machine, in a rocky 
desert. The author surpasses himself in this record of 
hunger and loneliness—a loneliness, broken by the coming 
of the locusts, that are first welcomed as food and then 
abhorred as vermin. How naturally unnatural is the pilot’s 
greeting to the first of the strange company: ‘“ ‘Hullo, 
what are you doing?’ he asked the insect; and quickly, 
before it could jump, he caught it, and, without reflecting, 
broke off its head while it was still looking at him, and then, 
pulling off the legs and wings, popped it into his mouth.” 
The whole story, from exquisite beginning to half-thrilling, 
half-prosaic end, is economically and beautifully written. 
Yet there is danger of the author’s own particular grass- 
hoppers, his rather wispish stories, becoming a burden to those 
who await the fulfilment of his promises. ‘The new story 
lacks the richness of, for instance, The Sailor's Return. It 
is perfect within its limitations, but need Mr. Garnett so 
limit himself ? 

Mr. Knowles ranges from theme to theme. He has not, 
yet, I think, found the medium for his real talent. His new 
and rather depressing story tells of a number of people 
in love but unloved by those they care for. Again the 
writing is beautiful, and again there are the irritating 
limitations. BarBAarA Evupian Topp. 


An Historical Trilogy 


The Magnet. By Maxim Gorki. Translated by Alexander Bakshy. 
(Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 

Tur first volume of Maxim Gorki’s historical trilogy, published 
last year under the title Bystander, was wordy, baflling. and 
inconclusive. The second, mysteriously named The Magnet, 
is no less wordy ; for Gorki wields an amazingly fluent pen, 
and * the art to blot ” is one which he forgot at an early age. 
But it scores over its predecessor in point of clearness, and the 
plan of the whole imposing edifice is now revealed : 

«What will revolution give them ? (asks the hero). I don’t know. 
I believe something else is needed, something so terrible that it 
will strike terror into everyone at the thought of himself and of 
everything he does. Let even half the people die or go mad, so long 
as the other half is cured of the vulgar senselessness of life.” 


ee ? 


Bystander was a picture of the “ vulgar senselessness of life ” 
in late nineteenth-century Russia; The Magnet exposes the 
futility of the early twentieth-century revolutionaries— 
“ revolutionaries from weariness of life, or dare-devilry, or 
romanticism, or the Gospels’; and both are intended as a 
foil to the triumph of Bolshevism in which the trilogy will 
culminate. The characters in these two volumes are therefore 
in the main negative. Only the hero, Clim Samghin, in the 
halting development of his convictions, is meant to enjoy our 
sympathy. 

The trouble is that Gorki himself is not really interested in 
politics ; and the boredom of aimless political discussion is 
almost too realistically rendered. It is a relief when he 
escapes into an irrelevant episode such as a voyage down the 
Volga, every inch of which he knows by heart. The scenes 
of street fighting in the revolution of 1905 with which the 
book closes are, however, sufficiently vivid to make us look 
forward eagerly to the story of the 1917 revolution in the 
third volume. The translation (by a different hand from that 
of Bystander) follows the American idiom ; but this does not 
explain why Paul de IXock should be called ** Paul-de-Coque ” 
and the Pool of Siloam, in two places, “the Siloam font.” 


i. i. &. 
A Libraty List 


Iraty AND Her InNvapers. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
edition (4 vols.). (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 

Gop AND Mammon. By J. A. Hobson. (Waits. 1s.) 

My EXPERIENCES IN THE WorLD War. By General J. J. 
Pershing. (Hodder and Sioughton. 31s. 6d.) 

Spanisu Baroque Art. By Sacheverell Sitweli. (Duckworth. 
12s. 6d.) 

Wititam Arcuer. By Lt.-Col. C. Archer. 


New 


(Allen and Unwin. 


16s.) 
Facr anv Fiction AspoutT WAGNER. By Ernest Newman. 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


FAceTS OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
(Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

PyRAMID AND TEMPLE. By Julius M. Graefe. (Cape. 18s.) 

Ture Tuer. By Leonid Leonov. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Tur Cross or Cart. By Walter Owen. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 


By E. Manico Gull. 
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Current Literature 


Tue titular superlative in The Five Hundred Best English 
Letters, selected and edited, with an Introduction, by the 
First Earl of Birkenhead (Cassell, 8s. 6d.), sounds arrogant 
but is in fact.safe. Letter-writers of genius are rare ; many 
must have gone unrecognized, their letters, by the accidents of 
carelessness or discretion, forwarded poste restante to oblivion 
So that we easily accept as comprehensive an anthology which 
includes with the immortal adepts like Cowper and Dorothy 
Osborne those single, exceptional letters which rose to great 
occasions, like Raleigh’s from the Tower; we demand only 
that the rest shall illustrate their periods amusingly. The 
late Lord Birkenhead discharged his task of selection well, 
aiming, as he says in his introduction, at a representative 
rather than a purely literary quality. The Great and Good, 
having had their say, make way for the gossip and the under. 
graduate. This is no lions’ mail. We start with a king 
and end with a subaltern. The one thousand years in betwee, 
are illuminated from every conceivable angle by letters as 
diverse in spirit as Marjorie Fleming's first (** I now sit down 
on my botom”) and Sir Thomas More’s last (* And thus 
fare ye heartily well, for lack of paper.”) If the captions 
introducing each writer savoured less strongly of Fleet Street 
there would be no criticism possible of an excellent anthology, 
* * * * 


Shall we ever learn that prevention of disease is not only 
more humane than attempts to cure it, but also cheaper? 
Here is an instructive contrast drawn by the Salford Women 
Citizens’ Association in their very useful survey of Housing 
Conditions in the St. Matthias’ Ward, Salford (7 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester, 3d.): Salford is spending more than 
£20,000 a year on sufferers from tuberculosis, while it spends 
only £10,000 on the improvement of housing. How badly 
improvement is needed the pamphlet shows. A “ very 
large number ” of the nine hundred and fifty houses inspected 
** come under the category * Unfit ’.’’ One in six suffers from 
* insufliciency of, light and ventilation.”” One in five is 
“without any facility to enable the housewife to do the 
family washing ’—and there is no public wash-house near, 
In one hundred and thirty-eight houses the inhabitants 
share water-closets with those of other houses ; in one group 
of eight there are two closets for fourteen grown-up people 
and twenty-three children. Rats infest many dwellings, in 
others fleas and bugs abound. Many are “indecently” 
overcrowded and ‘‘ the moral aspect of the question” is 
described as no less serious than its physical side. A valuable 
document for the future historians of our age ! 

* * * * 


Mr. Noel Coward’s new play, Post Mortem (Heinemann, 5s.) 
is not his best, but it is his most important. For the first 
time the seriousness which has underlain much of his comedy 
finds expression in something more direct than satire. The 
play’s mechanics are based on the theory that a dying man 
may see “the whole business just for a second.” John 
Cavan, mortally wounded in a front line dug-out in 1917, 
plays truant from his death-bed and finds terrible enlighten- 
ment in a visit to the future of 1930. The girl to whom he was 
engaged is married, and has become a bright, vapid slut, the 
gossip-writers’ stand-by. His friend, a bitter idealist, having 
lashed the futility of the age with a War-book, cheats an 
unconquerable despair by death. His father’s newspapers 
joyously and untiringly debauch the public mind. Only 
his mother’s value has not fallen. Mr. Coward’s metaphysics 
are essentially of the theatre, and an audience is not likely 
to quarrel with them. But the less impressionable reader 
may well object that he has too arbitrarily attached a 
significance intended to be conclusive to the present day 
and, within the present day, to members of a certain class; 
only a playwright’s deus ex machina would have vouchsafed 
revelation of ** the whole business ’’ on such a very selective 
basis. But within its own limits the play is a brilliant piece 
of work. Mr. Coward’s savagery has an authoritative note: 
there is no doubting the impulse of emotion behind it. The 
stage-craft shows his power of getting effects by understate- 
ment at its best, but the most memorable scenes are those in 
which he lets himself go. It will be an important day in 
the English theatre when he has something less negative 
than disgust to vent. 

* * * * 


The fascinating volume, entitled A History of Spelsbury, and 
edited by Miss Elsie Corbett (Long Compton, Shipston cn 
Stour: the King’s Stone Press: 6s. 6d.) is the work of the 
local Women’s Institute, which won the prize offered for village 
histories compiled by Women’s Institutes in Oxford. Nothing 
could be better in its way, for the contributors have gathered 
a mass of historic and economic information, well arranged 
and skilfully edited, and have not forgotten the village tradi- 
tions and anecdotes which are ail too seldom recorded in such 
books. But the main features of the volume for the general 
reader are the delightful chapters on the great house of 
Ditchley, for which Lord Dillon has drawn freely on his 
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intimately to every man in turn. Playing on those fancies which each believes are 
his alone. To succeed to the point of getting action from twenty of your friends would 
rl be difficult. But you are aiming to penetrate the inner consciousness, to resolve the 
a secret prejudices of forty million perfect strangers ! 


od @ That is the art and the power of advertising—to approach each man with understanding, 
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archives and his famous collection of historic portraits. Lord 
Dillon’s account of the real Sir Henry Lee of Ditchley, the 
stout old Elizabethan who is travestied in Scott’s Woodstock, 
is of great interest. Notable, too, is the chapter on his 
daughter-in-law, Anne St. John, who by her second marriage 
was the mother of Charles II’s notorious favourite, the second 
Earl of Rochester. Spelsbury under the Tudors and Stuarts 
was in close touch with national affairs, and the many letters 
which Lord Dillon prints are as attractive as the numerous 
reproductions of his pictures. 
* * * * 


To see ourselves as others see us is seldom very pleasant— 
witness the recent book by M. Siegfried. By way of exception 
Professor Kantorowicz, in The Spirit of British Policy, trans- 
lated by Mr. W. H. Johnston (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) is 
only too flatte ‘ing. The well-known Kiel jurist has tried to 
give his countrymen the English point of view. He shows that 
we have not been, in our national policy, the hypocrites that 
many Continental writers make us out to be. He credits us 
with a genuine desire to deal fairly with other nations, espe- 
cially with subject races, and he accepts our own firm belief 
that we have no coherent or consistent foreign or colonial 
policy. In a special chapter he demolishes the familiar 
German legend of England’s Machiavellian plot to encircle 
Germany and induce her to go to war so that she might be 
destroyed. That legend, of course, is baseless, as every serious 
English politician knows, but the author’s exposure of its 
falsity is none the less valuable. Professor Kantorowicz, 
though a warm admirer, ventures to point out the defects of 
our qualities, and is doubtful whether we are not taking 
things too easily if we are to regain our old prosperity. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray contributes a judicious preface. 

* * * * 


The Performing and Captive Animals Defence League 
(17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2) have issued a 
pamphlet called One Thing and Another, edited by Mr. Edmund 
T. MacMichael. The pamphlet contains, among _ other 
material, Major Yeats-Brown’s article on ‘“ World Day for 
Animals,” published last autumn in the Spectator, and the 
correspondence which we published arising from this article. 

* * %* * 


Do elephants lie down to sleep? What is a lion’s spur ? 
Are hyenas hermaphrodites ? Those who want to invent 
new Just So Stories will find their material in Captain H. C. 
Brocklehurst’s Game Animals of the Sudan (Gurney and 
Jackson, 21s.). Nor will the more serious minded be dis- 


appointed, as the author has made the most of his unrivalled - 


knowledge and served it up lucidly and simply. It is full 
of the most interesting matter, and concludes: with a chapter 
on ‘ Vital Shots,” the preparation and preservation of 
trophies, kit, and so on. - The. chapter on native hunting 
is confined to the north, and’ when we think of whaling his 
strictures on the cruelty of native methods of hunting the 
hippo are too severe. He might have mentioned that Grant’s 
gazelle are often so tame that they graze in company with 
Topotha goats right up against their villages. The illustra- 
tions are excellent, but the map is net up to date and contains 
several misprints. A misprint on page 71 should be corrected 
in another edition, **‘West ” being written in error for ‘* East.” 
It was a mistake to give incomplete lists of native names 
for animals, many of them incorrectly transcribed. 
* * * * 


The appearance of the tenth volume, covering the year 
1929, of The Year's Work in English. Studies, edited for the 
English Association by F. S. Boas (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d.), serves to remind us once again of an invaluable 
reference book which seems to be not so well known and less 
widely used than it deserves to be. Professor C. H. Herford, 
under pressure of other work, had to end before his death 
a five-years’ editorial and contributing connexion. His 
place was ably occupied by Professor Oliver Elton, and 
other contributors unchanged from last year. Some four 
hundred books and an even greater number of articles are 
noticed, but there is, on the whole, an agreement that though 
1929 was prolific in quantity, it produced comparatively 
few really eminent works. Here is ample testimony, however, 
to the ‘* fine-comb ” industry constantly in progress in every 
field of English literature. 

D * * # 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1931. (Willing Service, 356-364 Gray’s 





Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 2s. 6d.) Rhodesian Manual on 
Agriculture, Industry and Mining, 1931. (Mining and 
Industrial Publications of Africa, Ltd. 21s.) The States- 





man’s Year-Book, 1931. (Macmillan. 20s.)——The Labour 
Year Book, 1981. (Labour Publications Dept., Transport 
House, Smith Square, S.W.1. 3s. 6d.)——The Annual 
Register, 1930. Edited by M. Epstein. (Longmans. 30s.) 
——Annual Report of the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom, 1980-1931. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 
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The Modern Home 
The Art of the Table 


Tue Design and Industries Association continues its good 
work with a most illuminating exhibition of British tableware 
(and a few textiles) at the Medici Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, 
Those who, like myself, have ploughed glumly through the 
copious exhibits of our china manufacturers at the British 
Industries Fair each year, will be surprised and gladdened 
at the selection here displayed. There, as one wanders past 
hundreds of yards of “tastefully arranged’’ ware, one 
shudders at the thought of how such an exhibition—in the 
worst sense of the word—must strike the intelligent foreigner, 
In china and earthenware decoration it often seems to me 
that the worst excesses of the past century are putting up 
their longest resistance, the new, clean designs having their 
hardest fight. Yet in Grafton Street all the exhibits (apart 
from a case of silverware shown for the purposes of com- 
parison) are factory produced—and not only by small, “ arty ” 
firms, to use the current term of reproach. It only shows 
that the good things can be found—but in how small 
quantity ! 

The exhibition, which is very small, consists of five tables 
set for breakfast, luncheon, tea, cocktails and dinner, 
respectively, and a few stands bearing a miscellany of table- 
ware and textiles. Each table is the result of personal 
choice and arrangement—the names of the artists responsible 
being given in the catalogue. The best things in this section 
are the breakfast service by the Ashstead Potters and the 
glass, all of which is by Messrs. James Powell and Sons, 
But perhaps the most interesting feature is the attempt to 
get away from traditional forms in the cutlery and silver 
(by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company and Messrs, 
Elkington and Co.). Bad as the general run of our pottery 
may be, in the design and manufacture of cutlery we are 
far ahead of any other country. So good is our heritage 
from the eighteenth century that any attempt to improve 
on it must almost certainly fail. If to modernize is to 
simplify and to fit perfectly to a purpose, what possible 
improvement can be made in the design of the plainest, 
cheapest English spoon and fork? The truth is that these 
were perfectly ‘‘ modernist” years before the advent of 
modern art... Only against the straight English knife-blade 
can any objection be raised, namely, that, as compared with 
the curved continental type, the part actually used for cutting 
is inefliciently concentrated on one spot, and that just where 
the radius is shortest. The knives on the luncheon table, 
by Messrs. Elkington and Co., Ltd., have beautifully-shaped 
blades, curved on the cutting edge but with straight backs, 
Avoiding as it does the ugly, upeurved back of the conti- 
nental pattern, this seems to me the best blade I have scen, 
But why the fluted handle ? 

Both the “ Celadon ” and “ Tulip ” ware of Messrs. Josiah 
Wedgwood and Sons are spoiled by the ugly floral handle 
of the vegetable dishes. If a standard handle must be used 
—to be employed indiscriminately in different services—at 
least let it be perfectly plain. By far the most beautiful 
service in the exhibition is the coffee set by Messrs. A. E. 
Gray. This is really exquisite, though, for after-dinner 
coffee, the cups appear to be rather large. Messrs. Arundell 
Clarke also show tea and coffee sets of distinction. In the 
street window is a service of “ Celadon” ware without the 
darker green line which seems to me to spoil that on the 
dinner table. It is a beautiful glaze—I should like to compare 
it with a piece of real Chinese Celadon. 

The textiles, all of which are machine-woven or printed, 
are on the whole of a higher level than could have been 
hoped for, and show what very real progress is being made 
in these “lines.” (Wallpaper manufacturers, please copy !) 
They are mainly “ Sundour,” “ Foxton ” and “ Old Glamis” 
fabrics. I liked particularly the Foxton ‘ Stag and Tree” 
printed linen and a charming Sundour woven artificial silk 
(No. 13) in green and buff. The whole exhibition is most 
encouraging as showing what our manufacturers can do. 
One hopes that its success will encourage them to make 8 
larger showing of such designs in their output; at present 
they are as rare as bees in winter. G. M. Boumenrey. 
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| ‘These Years 
of Grace 













“The ‘ good old days’? We're living in ’em now!” 
“Yes, I expect fifty years hence they'll be saying 
how good everything was in the dear old ‘ thirties.’” 
“ Especially the tobacco . . . Ah, well, I only pray 


that Three Nuns will see me out.” “ And me!” 
* * * 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


r 


For FREE SAMPLE send a postcard to Dept. E, Stephen Mitchell & Son, 36 St. Andrew Sq., Glasgow 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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OF CHOICE FLAVOUR 
AND DELIGHTFUL AROMA 
James Lyle and Co. specially recommend their 


“ Celebrated CLUB BLEND.” It 
is fragrant, choice, and moderately 9 / 10 a 
Per lb. 3 / 6 


priced. 
Also ‘His Majesty’s Blend.” 

Please state with order whether Whole 
or Ground. 


PURE CHINA TEA. Try our finest blend of 
Souchong recommended by the late 
4/4 i 


Sir Andrew Clark and supplied to the 
Royal College of Physicians. 
Write for our new brochure on Coffee and Tea. 


AND COMPANY LTD. 
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E AGE 


The bodily handicaps and 
disorders which come with 


middle age can be corrected 








by drinking Contrexéville = 





. wo OO 
Wailer every day. Contrexé- Seca \ 

: eh ict? or 
ville Water eliminates Uric som : 
Acid, relieves Constipation, we 


and assists the digestion. 
Acting on the liver and eee 
kidneys, it enables the system ~~| . - 
Gout, Gravel, 





resist 


to 
Arthritis, ete. 






ramen 
Ment French ONS Soins 
pm i and sO = 


Sold ty 
CHEMISTS, STORES, 
MINERAL WATER DEALERS, 


ETc. 


‘g oe abooklet of practical advice, “The Cure at Home,” will be sent 
~~ Ee post free on request to the London Depot: Messrs. INGRAM 
\—asSSS _ & ROYALE LID, Bangor Whart, 45 Belvedere Road, S.E. 1. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help oup 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Switzerland in Early Summer 


JUNE is the ideal month in which to see Switzerland uncloaked, 
as it were, and in her summer attire. The meadows, hitherto 
snow-covered, are so full of colour that the grass is scarcely 
noticeable for flowers, and it is only with the advent of the 
haymaking season in July or August that they disappear in 
the lower altitudes. In May, and early June too, the hillsides 
of the Pays des Narcisses above Montreux, on the Lake of 
Geneva, appear to be still powdered with snow, so thickly 
are they covered with the white narciss.s. 

A visit to Switzerland at this time might well be divided 
into two sections. First, a stay on the shores of one of three 
lakes, the Lake of Geneva, the Lake of Lucerne or the Lake 
of Thun, and then the remainder of the time could not be 
better spent than at one of the higher mountain resorts which 
are so easily reached from the lakeside centres, particularly as 


after June it becomes rather hot by the lakes. So 
much has been written about the Swiss Lakes that 
any description must be repetition. Lae Léman, known 


in English as the Lake of Geneva, in Western Switzerland, 
is one of the largest in Europe, and a part of its charm 
lies in the fact that, as it is situated in the heart of 
one of the Swiss wine-producing districts, the northern 
shore, from Montreux nearly to Geneva at the western end, is 
a continuous expanse of terraced vineyards. Montreux—a 
town of white hotels—is the great tourist centre for this region, 
although some might prefer the less modern and more typically 
Swiss towns of Vevey or Lausanne. Montreux itself lies near 
the head of the Lake, facing the mouth of the Rhone valley 
which leads into the heart of the mountains and becomes 
lost among the distant peaks. On the opposite shore the rugged 
Savoy Alps rise almost sheer from the water, overtopped by the 
snow-capped Dents du Midi. Low hills form a background to 
the town, and afford numberless walks which lead to unex- 
pected and beautiful glimpses of lake and mountain. 

The beauty of the head of the Lake of Geneva is only 
rivalled by that of the head of the Vierwaldstiittersee, or Lake 
of Lucerne. Lucerne itself stands at the northern end of 
the lake. Brunnen at the opposite end, in the heart of the 
Tell country, though smaller, is much more attractively 
situated, and is an ideal centre for those who like rugged— 
almost awe-inspiring—scenery. Interlaken, between the 
Lakes of Thun and Spiez, is the lakeside key to yet another 
region, the Bernese Oberland. It is an easy journey from 
Interlaken to Grindelwald, Kandersteg, or Adelboden in the 
Bernese Alps. All the towns and villages round the various 
lakes are linked by clean white-painted steamers as well as 
by road and railway, and the principal centres boast well- 
equipped ‘ plages”’ for bathing and sun-bathing. Funicular 
and mountain railways radiating in all directions make it 
an easy matter to explore the surrounding country, even if 
one is not prepared to do much walking. 

Yet Switzerland in summer is a walkers’ paradise, and it is 
a simple matter to leave the more sophisticated atmosphere of 
the Lakes for some centre from which to explore the Higher 
Alps. A two hours’ climb by train from Montreux by way of 
Aigle,at the mouth of the Rhone valley and Monthéy, brings 
one to Champéry, 3,000 feet above sea-level, a typical moun- 
tain village of Western Switzerland at the head of the tributary 
Val d’Illiez, walled in on the east by the towering Dents du 
Midi. A railway climbs ‘up the Engelberger Thal from 
Stansstad on the Lake of Lucerne to Engelberg, which is there- 
fore easily reached from Brunnen. In June the Alpine 
pastureland is a wilderness of flowers, while gentians and 
Alpine roses and an endless variety of Alpine flora are the 
reward for climbing to the higher slopes, even to the snow 
line, which in June is still within reach. One can walk or 
climb all day in the mountains without meeting another sou! 
who could go by the name of “ tourist,’’ with only the roar 
of a torrent or the jingle of distant cow-bells to break the 
stillness. 


There are practical details which make it better to 
visit Switzerland as early as possible in the summer. The 
‘** high season” in most parts begins about July 15th. In 


June and the beginning of July, however, accommodation 
is easily found and is reasonable in price. It is possible to 
stay in a good hotel at any time for from 10s. to 14s. a 
day, while for those who wish to lead the simple life, accom- 
modation can be had in the smaller hotels and pensions for 
as little as 6s. 8d. a day. The journey to Switzerland is 
not unduly long, and at this time of the year there is usually 


(Continued on page 988.) 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON HOLIDAY= 


REMEMBER THOSE WHO HAVE TO STAY. 


A GIFT, HOWEVER SMALL, TO ANY OF THESE INSTITUTIONS WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY WITH GREATER FREEDON OF CONSCIENCE 


A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR A _ GUINEA ! 
PROVIDE 


A HAPPY FORTNIGHT 


at the Seaside or in the Country 
FOR A POOR OR CRIPPLED CHILD THROUGH THE 


SHAFTESBURY 





SOCIETY 


(Ragged School Union, 1844) 
11,200 FORTNIGHTS PROVIDED LAST YEAR. 


Donations (large or small) should be sent to 


ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, 
JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 
32 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Treasurers: Sir Edwin Dodd and Walter Scoles, Esq. 











Can we forget—? 
that over 2,000 splendid young 


men of our Empire were blinded 
because they put service before 
self ? 


Can they forget—? 
what might have been had they 
put self before service ? 


ST. DUNSTAN’S 


CAN ANSWER—BOTH 
THESE QUESTIONS— 


The public has net forgotten and will 
never forget the claim of the men who 
were blinded in the War. For fifteen 
years voluntary public support has 
alone made possible the vital work of 
re-building their lives and happiness. 
They do not forget their blindness, but 
with St. Dunstan’s ever-ready help and 
encouragement they have fought and 
conquered it, and are living happily 
and usefully throughout the Empire. 
But St. Dunstan’s must have continued 
and generous assistance if it is to 
discharge in full the debt we all owe 
the gallant men, 

Prove to-day your grateful memory of 
their great sacrifice by sending the 
most you can afford to:— 


The Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s Headquarters, 
Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. 


(St. Dunstan's is registercd under the Blind Persons 
Act, 1920.) | 


Over 1,000,000 
destitute have 
been helped. 


Life is too hard for the 
crippled and. destitute 
heroes of 1914-1918 for any 
thought of holidays. They 
ask only that their bread 
and butter shall be assured 
them, Surely vou_ would 
not grudge this to the men 
who saved England at the 
4 cost of all but life! Over 
1,000,000 have been assisted 
and thousands trained in 
the Workshops, but funds 
are urgently needed. Please send your 
donation to the 


SOLDIERS & SAILORS 
HELP SOCIETY 


& Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, 


Room 40, 122 Brompton Road, 
London, S.W. 3. 


Registercd under War Charities Act. 





THE 
National Institute 


for the Deaf, 


2, Bloomsbury St., LONDON, W.C.1. 


Founded by the late Mr. Leo. Bonn, 
President: Lorp CHARNWooD. 
Hon. Treasurer: Water G. Yates, Esq. 


The National Institute for the Deaf exists 
to promote the welfare of the 40,000 deaf 
and dumb and the hundreds of thousands 
who have become deaf through disease in 
this country. Funds are needed for its 
general. work: the Richardson Home for 
Deaf Women; the Hostel for deaf working 
lads; the provision of a Secondary School 
for bright deaf children; and a centre for the 
‘z-education through lip-reading of deafened 
persons, 


The advice and help of the Institute are 
available to all deaf persons. 


Increased annual income is urgently neces- 
sary as well as donations to the above and 
other special objects. The silence and many 
disabilities imposed by deafness appeal for 
help. WILL YOU ENABLE US TO GIVE 
IT? Subscriptions and donations will be 
gladly acknowledged. Legacies would make 
the work permanent. Write for report and 
any information required. 


A. J. STORY, Secretary. 

















THE 
SCOTTISH S.P.C.A., 


19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP. 


25 INSPECTORS. 
MOTOR AMBULANCE. 
HORSES’ REST FARM. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Slst AnNuaL Reporr (200 pp.) gratis cn 
application to Lynpgesay G. LaNGwmL, 
C.A., Secretary and Treasurer, by 
whom contributions will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 











WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., 
4L.D. 


The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying 
on the Spiritual and Temperance 
Work for the welfare and well- 
being of our Sailors all over the 


World. 

Contributions, which will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged, should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
Cheques, etc., should _be crossed National 

Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 
the Lady Superintendent, 


Ts. Trustees confidently appeal 


Hundreds of Blind 
and Crippled Girls 


will be sent to Clactor-on-Sea this summer, 
as usual, for a fortnight’s holiday—if our 
funds permit. 

The benefits of such a holiday are almost 
incalculable. ‘ 

Will you please send a prompt and generous 
gift so that no afflicted girl, now hoping and 
longing for this holiday, may be disappointed ? 
Contributions should be addressed to 
ALFRED G. Groom, Supt. and Sec., 


John Groom’s Crippleage 
& Flower Girls’ Mission 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
“ The Cee” Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell London, E.C.1 








MASCOTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


A gentleman who came into the Office the 
other day said that he kept in his pocket as 
a Mascot, a Calendar issued by the Children’s 
Aid Society bearing the picture of an attrac- 
tive child helped by the Society. 





A receipt for a donation to the Children’s 
Aid Society, to help some poor handicapped 
child, is the best possible Mascot for a happy 
holiday. It makes you happy every time you 
look at it. 2/- keeps one child for one day. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY, 


Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, SW. 1. 
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Mountain air that fills you with the 
joy of living. Glaciers that sparkle 
‘under sunshine that puts cheerfulness 
into the day. Hotels and Pensions 

which -are world-famous for their 

hospitality, true guest-houses offering 
good cheer, comfort, pleasure and 
| sport—almost limitless. Wonder- 
land Switzerland—for holidays. un- 
forgettable. Let us tell you all about . 
the holiday. centres, the hotels and 

the through train. services. 


WONDERLAND 


Swiss Federal Railways 
11®, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PARIS - - - ~ -37 Boulevard des Capucines 
NEW YORK - - - - 475 Fifth Avenue 
BERLIN ~ - - . ~ - 57-58 Unter den Linden 
VIENNA - - - - 18 Schwarzenbergplatz 


SWITZERLAND 


FIRST SWISS EXHIBITION OF HYGIENE AND SPORT, 
BERNE, 24th July—20th September, 1931. 



























Take your holiday 


out and test it 


What is the test of a good 
holiday? Isn’t it a good 
holiday when you can 

remember everything you 
= did while you were away: 
when every scene and every 
} change printed itself on 

, your mind like the sun 
prints an image on a photographic plate? @ A Scottish 
holiday is like that. The light in the Northern sky, the air of 
the Scottish hillside, sharpen every faculty and double every 
holiday joy @ A tour in Scotland is a tip to be remembered. 
It is the most beautiful, as it is the most romantic region 
in Europe @ Travel to Scotland in a LMS train over 
the LMS track. It is the last word in luxurious travel. 

Illustrated Guide No. 16 post free 3d, 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets with 
generous concessions far in advance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get a copy of “LMS Cheap 

Fares" from any LMS Station or Town Office, or direct from 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, N.W.1; New Street Station, Birmingham ; 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester; or Central Station,Glasgow, 


Tourist Tickets—May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the year. 








Stay at LMS Hotels 
MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


LONDON 








‘| fares are as follow : 





— 


(Continued from page 986.) 

plenty of room in the trains. It takes sixteen hours from 
London to Lucerne over-night, vid Calais and Bale, eighteen 
hours to Montreux vid Calais and Paris, and eighteen hours 
to Interlaken vid Calais and Berne. . The present returp 


London-Brunnen .. £10 15s. Od. Ist class 
. £7 14s. 8d. 2nd ,, 
London-Montreux "£10 2s. 5d. Ist class 
£7 5s. 11d. 2nd ,, 
London-Interlaken .. £11 -Os. 3d. Ist class 
£7 18s. 4d. 2nd , 
(The supplement on the second-class fare for first-class oy 
the steamer Dover-calais is 9s. return.) A. S, 


British Spas and Railways 
[To the Editor-of the SpEcTaToR.| 
Sir,—In your interesting article on the British Spas in the 
Spectator for June 6th it is stated that the British Spas have 
“no association with the tourist associations and railway 
companies which has been so fruitful abroad.” 

May I point out that we have been in close association 
with Mr. Broome, manager of the Royal Baths at Harrogate, 
and with managers of the other Spas on this company’s system 
for many years, and the advertising campaigns of these 
Spas are arranged jointly with this company? One of the 
results of the Harrogate advertising scheme is the advertise. 
ment on the next page of the Spectator to that occupied by 
your article, and although this advertisement happens to 
be placed by Mr. Broome it is partly paid for by this company, 
Under the circumstances it is scarcely correct to state that 
the British Spas have no association with the railway com- 
panies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Hinp, Information Agent. 

L. & N. E. Railway, King’s Cross Station, London, N.1. 


Travel Books Received 


THE Orner Cuateau Country. By Katherine Woods. 
(Lane. 18s.) 


Tue ANCIENT BRIDGES OF THE NorTH OF ENGLAND. By E. 


Jervoise. (The Architectural Press. 5s. 6d.) 

Tue AusTRIAN Tyrot. By I. F. D. Morrow. (Faber and 
Faber. 15s.) 

ENGLAND OF THE WINDMILLS. By S. P. B. Mais. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.) 

ForcoTrrEN ENGLAND. By Rev. H. E. G. Rope. (Heath 
Cranton. 4s. 6d.) 

Spain As Ir Is. By Helen C. Gordon. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


Epinsureu. (Ward, Lock. 2s.) 


Finance—Public & Private 
Credit and Confidence 


SLOWLY but surely we are awakening to a realization of 
the supreme part played by credit and confidence in 
ministering to the prosperity and happiness of nations. 
The refusal in 1914 of Germany to acknowledge the 
sanctity of a treaty contract—the “scrap of paper ”— 
involved the world in four years of bloodshed, and 
the events of those four years shattered international 
confidence, both political and financial. That confidence 
has never been completely restored, and at the moment 
its evil results are being expressed with particular force 
in some of the Central European countries, while, as we 
know, this country and even the United States are 
experiencing unprecedented industrial‘ and _ financial 
depression. 

GERMANY’S TROUBLES. 

During the past fortnight attention has been very 
largely focussed upon the position in Germany, where 
there is manifestly severe financial strain with an enor- 
mous Budget deficit to be faced. In the light of these 
conditions, there has also been much talk about the ina- 
bility of Germany to continue much longer meeting the 
full requirements of Reparation payments under the 
Young Scheme. And inasmuch as failure to meet. those 
requirements must necessarily react upon this country 
and France, there has been a disposition to revive once 
more the general question of Reparations and War Debts. 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS. 





(Continued on page 990.) 


As readers of the Spectator are doubtless well aware, 
the enormous sum expressed in German Reparation pay-f 
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have aname for comfort 


It’s a tradition of the line to make you thoroughly 
at home; White Star gives you so personal a service— 
so many opportunities of making and renewing pleasant 
friendships. Everybody is a “ privileged passenger’ 
on these boats—always remembered, always welcome. 
That is why people who cross the Atlantic many times 
a year are always faithful to White Star. 


NEXT SAILINGS: 
JITHAMPTON— TERP 
SOU CHERBOURG— LIVERF ooL— wana 
NEW YORK | 5.5, apRIATIC, JUNE 27 
$.S. HOMERIC, JUNE 24 S.S. BALTIC,* JULY 4 
8.8. MAJESTIC, JULY 1/§.S. CEDRIC, JULY 11 
&.S. OLYMPIC, JULY 3!M.V. Sara 





LY 18 
*Calling at Beston. 


WHITE STAR 


FULL PARTICULARS trom WHITE STAR OFFICES or LOCAL AGENTS 





SUMMER DAYS ON 
THE MID-LAND SEA 


Take a Sea Holiday 
on the Western Medi- 
terranean. Come 
cruising in Summer- 
time on the * Mother 
of Seas’? by the 
beautiful 20,000-ton 
P&O Viceroy oj 
India. On board you 
will find pleasant 
society ; rest; or a 
round of gaiety—as 
you will. Perfect 
cooking. Perfect 
service. 





18-day Cruises ; 
from 24 Gns. 








Mediterranean, 
Aug. 22, Sept. 5. 
Iceland, Norway, 
&c., July 4, 18, 


Come Cruising ! Send for our Picture Handbooks :— 


P&O CRUISES 


(F. H. Grosvenor, Manager,) 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 


P & O, 130, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
P & O, Australia House, Strand, W.C. 2. 





P &O Tourist Class: Australia from £70 return. 
P &O Sea Tours: Marseilles, etc., 14 days from 216. 
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Don’t dash off to the nearest 
seaside town this year. Plan 


something better. Ireland for 
example. The resorts of Ireland 
are gay—full of visitors but not 
overcrowded. The green hills and 
valleys wait to greet you... go 
and do all the jolly holiday things 
you have been looking forward 
to in the peace and beauty of the 
Emerald isle. 


PRINCIPAL RESORTS 


Tranmore Dungarvan = Achill 
Wicklow Youghal Galway 
Bray Lahinch Sligo 
Kingstown Kilkee Rosslare 
Parknasilla Mallarany Ballybunion 


Kenmare Glengapriff 


Inland Resorts include: Killarney, Avoca, Caragh 
Lake, Lisdoonvarna, Glendalough. 


Guides and particulars of Tourist, Week-end, and Holtday 
Return Tickets from Paddington or Euston Stations, or from 
any G.W. or LM S Station, Office or A geney. 
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The Loveliest Hotel in Sussex. 
_ : ) Cudor Close 
Hotel 


Rottingdean, Brighton. 


BEAUTIFUL Old- 

World, high-class Hotel 

situated in the romantic 
seaside village of Rotting- 
dean, and only ten minutes’ 
taxi run to righton 
Station. GOLF and TENNIS 
HARD COURT are avail+ 
able to guests of the Hotel. 
Riding on the Downs. Ex- 
ceilent Cuisine and Service. 
Moderate Terms. Lock-up 
Garages. Cars meet trains 
at regular taxi fares. 


ONE OF THE MOST 





REMAR 
HOTELS IN ENGLAND. 
Appointed Hotel 
R.A.C.—A.A. 
Illustrated Brochure and 


full particulars irom 
Manageress, 


Telephone: 
ROTTINGDEAN 9291. 











TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL, ROTTINGDEAN. 








A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 


WILL YOU 


THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day for’ the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? This fund 
has given many thousands of poor neglected 
children a memorable and joyful chapter in 
their otherwise joyless and comfortless lives. 








A SPORTING HOLIDAY. 
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| TENNIS. BOATING. FISHING. 
i BOWLS (Cumberland Turf). \ 


| GOLF (Seaside Course). t 
: BATHING—the Safest and Best Surf-riding in i 
the Kingdom. M1 
“| FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENTS and DANCE ‘{: 

HALLS, etc. Ms 
it Write for Guide: fi 
H DEPT. S.P., TOWN CLERK, NEWQUAY. " 
fF Apply at any G.W’. Railway Station or Office for full particu- | 
if lars of Cheap Holiday Tickets issued every Fri., Sat. and Sun., Mi 




















SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 


MADEIRA OR GANARY ISLANDS 


at Reduced Return Fares. ‘Also Cruises to 


ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 


and back. Fortnightly 
from London. 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Head Office: 
3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 


West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall. S.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 988.) 


ments is counterbalanced, so far as the recipients of the 
amount are concerned, by their having to make similar 
payments on War Debts to the United States. In other 
words, German Reparation payments, with some possible 
deductions, really make their way to the Government 
of the United States of America. At the same time, the 
American Government has steadily refused to recognize 
that aspect of the matter, maintaining that her claims 
upon the Allies are quite independent of anything cop. 
nected with German Reparation remittances, her object in 
assuming that attitude obviously being to avoid any 
kind of indirect responsibility for failure on the: part of 
Germany to fulfil her Reparation obligations. On the 
other hand, the Allies naturally regard with dismay the 
prospect of any default on the part of Germany, unless 
there were to be a corresponding relaxation of claims on 
the part of the American Government. Hence the 
revival of talk as to the possibility of an all round can- 
cellation of indebtedness: This, of course, is what Great 
Britain was prepared to do almost from the outset, as she 
offered to relinquish all her claims upon the Allies if 
America would adopt a similar course. It was only when 
America rejected the idea in toto that we then proceeded 
to fund our own obligations to the United States. 


Just CLams. 

Now there are one or two plain facts which it may be 
well to recognize with regard to this general problem of 
War Debts and Reparation payments. In the first 
place, and regarding the matter from the ordinary stand- 
point of relations between debtor and creitor, there can 
be no question with regard to the legality and correctness 
of the contracts. German Reparations are but a just 
acknowledgment of the -fearful damage inflicted by 
Germany in bringing about the Great War of 1914-18, 
while the various contracts between the Allies are 
correct according to ordinary business procedure, though 
the moral aspect of the matter, especially as regards 
America’s claims, comes into another category. 

At the same time, and in fairness to America, I think 
there has been insuflicient recognition of the fact that 
the Allies, and especially Great Britain, have been un- 
willing to pay the price demanded by the War in the 
shape of a temporary lowering of the standard of living 
and increased instead of lessened individual effort and 
work on the part of the community. As the years 
pass, however, the aspect of the problem becomes less 
clearly revealed as a new generation grows up which is 
called upon to bear a heavy burden arising out of circum- 
stances over which it had no kind of control. 


TARIFF Wars. 


The financial dislocation caused by these enormous 
international payments has been greatly aggravated 
by the war of tariffs which has been increasingly waged 
since the termination of actual hostilities in the field. 
It is entirely apart from all questions of _ fiscal 
controversy to say that in this matter Great Britain 
has been particularly handicapped at every tum 
because, while she has taken the lead in fulfilling all 
her contractual obligations, including the preservation 
of the full value of the pound sterling, and has been 
indulgent to her debtors, she has had to stand up not 
only against non-fulfilment of contracts by various 
debtors but against such factors as the wiping out of the 
old German mark and the de-valuation of the French 
frane, while finally, so far from the lead she has given in 
the matter of free trade being accepted and followed by 
other countries, tariff walls have been heaped up by 
these foreign countries, and most notable of all by the 
country (the United States) which should have done 
everything possible to facilitate foreign debtors discharg- 
ing their obligations through the export of goods and 
services. 

CONTRACTS MUST BE RESPECTED. 

Nevertheless, to return to the subject matter of 
this article, it is undoubtedly essential that contractual 
obligations should be rigidly respected, for already we 
(Continued on page 992.) 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON HOLIDAY= 
REMEMBER THOSE WHO HAVE TO STAY 


A GIFT, HOWEVER SMALL, TO ANY OF THESE INSTITUTIONS WILL ENABLE 
YOU TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY WITH GREATER FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 





— 


Earthquakes 
in England. 


FARLY in June England was a 
little shaken by one of these 
unusual visitations. Fortunately, 
nothing very serious occurred. 

young mother, however, with a tiny 
family, experiences something much 
worse than an earthquake when her husband 
dies and the little family is left without the 
breadwinner. For these fatherless children 
provision is made by the Alexandra Orphanage 
at its splendid residential Schoo! at Maitland 
Park, Haverstock Hill, London. The Schocl 
is full (there are 370 boys and girls from 
all parts of the country and the Dominions) 
and there is a long list of others awaiting 
vacancies. The children have a comfortable 
home and are sensibly educated. Only a 
small portion of the income is assured, and, 
above this, £10,000 is needed each year 


from voluntary contributions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT and ask for 
the Illustrated Annual Report. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Marshall, 
PC, KE.V.0. 


Secretary: Fred, J. Robinson, A.C.IS. 


Offices: 34/40 Ludgate Hill, London, 


gland. 





CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 3. 


No Letters. No PAyMENTS. 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 
LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


Fully equipped and specially staffed. A 

certain number of beds are provided for 

advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a new Radiological Block and other 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 
Hospital, and 


ALSO FOR RADIUM 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 














ERADICATE DISEASE 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to 
become young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 
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DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 


HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 


SSSECPeEss Dees geres voseepsearesses ss 








Once destitute— 
Barnardo’s are making a man of him! 


CO TUPPER UCT 


PLL PeCee Mee UELI LIMULUS TTL ETHEL E LLL TA THT EPL LETT 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES are making their 


Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food 
for the largest family in the world—it equals a 
town in size—over 8,000 boys and girls; 1,318 


are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. Will 
you send Half-a-Crown to feed the Children? 


You always send to 


the Half-Crown Appeal. 
400,000 Half-Crowns 


STULL LEC COP 


Required. 
Cheques aud Orders payable “ Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes Food Fund” and crossed 
may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 
Sr UDVAVUELAVAVAVGDUL OULD aS 














(ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
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In 1930 
Cautions given - -. - 

Complaints investigated -  - 
Convictions for cruelty - - 
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The R & P 4 A PREVENTION CF CRUELTY | 
S S is) ® @ TOANIMALS) :: | 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- | 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualified by special training to detect cruelty to animals. | 





21,352 
24,489 





DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT 


Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 990.) 


are finding our financial troubles increased and the way 
to improvement barred by the fact that the investor 
has suffered so greatly through inability or unwillingness 
on the part of the borrower to give the return anticipated 
and sometimes guaranteed upon the capital outlay that he 
had become reluctant to invest. In other words, if 
there is to be any wiping out of War debt or reparation 
obligations, it can only be initiated by the creditor. 
It is unthinkable, for example, that France or Great 
Britain should say to the United States that because 
Germany is unable to fulfil her obligations therefore they 
must repudiate their liability to the United States. 
What however is not unthinkable is that clear-headed 
and far-seeing statesmen in the United States should 
come to the conclusion that in an all round cancellation of 
debts is to be found a course likely to be advantageous 
to the interests of debtor and creditor alike. 

It is, however, very important to recognize that 
even a general cancellation of international War in- 
debtedness would not necessarily bring back a return to 
international prosperity. If, however, such a cancella- 
tion of indebtedness were to be part and parcel of some 
scheme for hastening general international disarmament 
and for bringing about freer trade between all the 
countries, then I think we should be witnessing the 
dawn of a new era with, perhaps, greater prosperity 
than the world has yet known. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Some IMPROVEMENT. 
A.tTnouGcH there is no great change to report in the main factors 
affecting the Stock Markets, the fact remains that a rather 
better tendency has been apparent in places. In the first place, 
British Funds and other gilt-edged securities have been favour- 
ably affected by the large influx of gold, although, as a matter 
of fact, so much of the metal having come from Germany, the 
development is not an altogether favourable one as it is indica- 
tive of the crisis in that country. There has also been 
a pronounced recovery in most of the Brazilian stocks, 
which had fallen to a point discounting almost default 
itself, and while the financial situation in Brazil is likely to 
remain a diflicult one for some time to come, there seems no 
reason to suppose that the rally which has taken place in prices 
is not justified or that it has been overdone. In some other 
directions, including English Railways, where prices have 
rallied, it has, for the most part, been a case of the closing of 
Bear positions. 
* * * * 
Barciays (D. C. anv O.). 

The operations of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) extend over a very wide area, for it must be remem- 
bered that the Institution represents the bank once known as 
the Colonial Bank, with which were subsequently amalga- 
mated The National Bank of South Africa and The Anglo- 
Egyptian Bank. In South Africa, as elsewhere, trade depres- 
sion has been very pronounced during the past year, and 
especially during the past six months, and having regard to 
that fact the half-yearly balance sheet just published by 
Barclays (D. C. and QO.) is a decidedly satisfactory one. 
Deposits, which amount to £62,474,000, show a merely trifling 
decline of £400,000, but slacker trade is reflected in some 
shrinkage in the total of Bills Discounted and Advances to 
customers. On the other hand, the Bank’s Investments have 
increased from £10,069,000 to £14,059,000, this increase being 
entirely in securities of the British and of the Dominion 
and Colonial Governments. The Reserve Fund stands at 
£1,650,000, as compared with £1,550,000 a year ago. The 
directors are able to maintain the interim dividend on the 
“A” and “ B” shares at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, 
less tax, which, after making allowance for relief in respect of 
Dominion Income Tax, represents 3s. 8}d. in the £ as contpared 
with 3s. 9d. a year ago. 

* * * * 
Lyons. 

The fine organization and management of Joseph Lyons 
and Company has for a long time past been very generally 
recognized, and it is again reflected in the latest 
annual report of the company, which shows that, not- 
withstanding the great trade depression, the profits for 
the past year actually increased. ‘The dividend and appro- 


priations are on the same scale as a year ago, but, after 
adding £100,000 to the reserve, the balance carried forward 
has been increased from £338,226 to £49,782. 


Actually the 





<<< 


total of -profit for the year was £942,320, against £935,871 
The shareholders are now being asked to approve the creation 
of one million additional 7 per cent. Preference shares to rank 
with those already issued. There is no intention of issujn 
them immediately, but it is thought to be advisable to obtain 
the necessary powers -and it is also stated that the increase 
is being made to provide for certain proposed building costs 
and general business requirements. 
* * * * 
SCRIBBANS. 

Another instance of good results in the face of generally 
adverse trade is furnished in the annual report of Scribbangs 
and Company, Limited. For the year ending April 30th 
last the dividends are maintained at the same rate as in the 
previous year, which means that on the Deferred shares there 
is a final dividend at the rate of 22% per cent. per annum, less 
tax, being 25 per cent. on the profits available and equivalent 
to a total distribution of 19% per cent. per annum, less tax, 
There was just a small reduction in the profits, but the 
directors point out that the company, in pursuing the policy 
of sales development, referred to in the last report, had 
charged the whole of the expenses thereof against the profits, 
thus preserving intact the sum of £35,000 carried to 
Development Account last year. This year £25,000 is again 
transferred to that fund and £27,635 is applied in writing off 
the balance of expenditure in connexion with acquisition of 
new business. The balance sheet shows a total of cash in 
hand of nearly £42,000. 

* * * * 
GAMAGES. 

The only hopeful note struck in the latest report of A. W, 
Gamage, Limited, is contained in the statement that during 
the current year there has been an appreciable improvement 
in the company’s trade. For the past year there was a loss 
on trading operations of £4,804, this loss arising on the 
Holborn business. At the date of the balance sheet the 
amount owing to the parent company by the West End 
company was over £40,000, but provision tor the Preference 
dividend guarantee of Gamages (West End) for the year to 
January lst has been made out of General Reserve. To 
the trading loss for the year there has to be added Debenture 
interest of £4,500 and Preference dividend of £9,625, and, 
after crediting the balance of £3,783 brought forward, there 
is a final debit balance of £15,145. Bic Wie BG, 








COMPANY MEETING. 


CALLENDER’S 
CABLE AND CONSTRUCTION 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. MAINTAINED. 








The thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Callender’s Cable & 
Construction Co., Ltd., was held yesterday at the Waldorf Hotel, 
London, W.C. 

The secretary (Mr. Howard Foulds, F.C.I.S.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L., M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), 
said that while they were not able to show the same degree of 
advancement this year, they were able to come before shareholders 
with confidence and congratulation that the company had fared so 
well in these depressing surroundings of bad trade throughout the 
world. They had been very fortunate, owing to their extended 
friendly connections, in securing a continuance of excellent orders 
for service mains, for household cables, and for wires for internal 
electrical connections. After making every necessary deduction the 
directors were able, for the twelfth year in succession, to recommend 
a dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 15 per cent. 

They had done a very large trade in cables for new buildings, both 
in connection with a number of gigantic buildings of many storeys 
in towns and inconnection with comparatively small houses in newly: 
developed areas in the country. Their foreign connection had not 
diminished, but the number of orders during the latter part of 
1930 were undoubtedly affected by the international depression in 
trade. They looked forward, however, to the resumption of their 
Foreign and Colonial business in its full flow as soon as the 
inevitable recovery arose in trade. 

Sir Tom CaLLENDER’S REMARKS. 

Sir T. O. Callender, Kt., J.P., M.I-E.E. (Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director), said that the year had been an exceptionally 
troublesome one and, especially during the last six months, full of 
anxieties, worries and difficulties. Among the new developments 
to which the company had given special attention was that of the 
electrification of the railways. Only a small portion of the railways 
of this country was at present electrified, but the extension of 
electricity for that purpose was considered by engineers and _poli- 
ticians, and, indeed, by all concerned, as of primary importance. 
The company had carried out the conversion of one of the suburban 
lines from Manchester to Altrincham, jointly owned by the L.M.S. 
and L.N.E. railways, which had been put into operation on the 11th 
of May last. In the last few days they had received orders for the 
cabling on board the giant Cunarder now being built by Messrs. 
John Brown & Co. on the Clyde. During the last few weeks they 
had also received substantial orders for cables and laying from 
their friends in nearly every quarter of England and also Scotland. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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1931 ‘Advancement 
ASTHMA 
AND 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


BY 
HAYDN BROWN 


‘ YL.R.C.S.(Ed.), Fell. Roy, Socy. Med.(Lond.) 
3/6 


“Dr. Haydn Brown believes that the problem is already 
solved by autonomous relaxation, a technique which he has 
himself developed and successfully applied to a number of 
stubborn cases. In this volume he describes his experiences. 
The facts quoted are undoubtedly significant, and should 
arouse considerable interest.’—Times Lit. Supp. 


“There is much helpful instruction here for the asthma 
sufferer.” —A berdeen Press. 


“Dr, Haydn Brown seems to have the faculty of putting 
a great deal of matter into a very short space.... He 
goes into the subject thoroughly from both the physiological 
and psychological aspects. ...It is a great pleasure to 
find a man who treats another of these scourges from a 
rational point of view.”—The Healthy Life. 


“The book tells “A notable 
us a great deal as tribute to the teach- 
to the probable ing of the Scottish 
causation and of medical schools js 
methods by which paid by Dr. Haydn 
the sufferer may Brown in his new 
find means of re- book on ‘ Asthma 
lief." —Sheffield and Bronchitis,’ ”— 





Independent. Daily Express. 
The C. W. 46 Bernard 
Daniel Co. Street, W.C. 1. 











Keeping Accounts 





“KEEP ACCOUNT OF EVERYTHING” is good advice which 
is often disregarded ; it is a resolution abandoned sooner or 
later by a large number of people, 


Lloyds Bank has been keeping other people’s accounts for 
more than two centuries. By banking at one of its many 
branches, paying your bills by cheque, and passing al] income 
into your account you automatically provide yourself with a 
complete record of your money. Incidentally, you can relieve 
‘yourself of the care of share certificates, the collection of 
interest coupons, the payment of annual subscriptions: and 
you wil! always find helpful advice, should you require it, on 
matters relating to finance of any kind. ’ 


Lloyds Bank Limited 











THE... 


EW LAND TAX 


--- 1931 


BEING A CRITICISM OF PART III 
OF THE FINANCE BILL OF 1931. 


By 
Sir CHARLES HENRY SARGANT, 


A Master of the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn. 





This criticism, based on broad economic 
grounds, results in a thorough exposure of 
the injustice and inexpediency of the tax. 











LONGMANS 1s. 6d. net 














YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - Yen 115,000,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














HOSPITAL 


SUNDAY 
JUNE 21st 


Did you hear Audax’s moving Broadcast 
appeal last Sunday? If so, you will doubtless 
have sent your gift to your church or the Lord 
Mayor. If you did not, we would remind you 
of the debt each one of you owes to medical 
science and to the medical profession, and which 
can only be paid by contributing to the great 
voluntary Hospitals in which they have learnt 
their professions. Contributions should be sent to: 


The LORD MAYOR 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND, 
THE MANSION HOUSE, E.C.4. 


o_-===CONTRIBUTION FORM:>==---== 


towards helping on the good work 


I enclose 
of the Hospitals. 


TOMB ais cataxeatacaaniaads bildcacdes thauiiaiamneuaaitanmadin e 


MAAC OSG sss caveccniasivesatctaacaainiaemaannsennesidgeaTTaen aves 
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at age 65, or at death if 


1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a 35 


£41. 1 45 


payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 3. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 





earlier, can be provided by | 
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DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTO|, 






The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Bullet 
used, 


Approved and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 


ties, Bacon Factories and 


Butchers’ Associations. INSTITUTE MEDAL 


PATENTEES (&_ MANFRS,: 1928 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 


ROYAL SANITARY 











———____, 





This year why not 
treat your lawn mow. 
ings, leaves, pea and 
bean haulm, ete. In 
a few months you can 
have a plentiful supply 


of rich Organic 
manure. Remember 
that 1 cwt. of ADCO 


makes from 2—3 tons 
of manure. 

YOUR CORN Art 
SEED DEALER 





5. STOCKS “ADCO.” 
SYNTHETIC FARMYARD MANURE ‘on. tor tse is 
FROM GARDEN REFUSE 28lbs., 4/6; Sélbs, 


8/-; 1 cwt., 15/- 
STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough material, 28lbs., 6/3; S6lbs., 11/6; 
1 22/-. Or sent direct carriage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with poking Reduced prices for 5 cwt. or more. 
(Above prices do not apply in Ireland.) 


ADCO LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and _ Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,009 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are G Rz AN TE D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and er of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained ou 


application, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital ée0 eos cm eee we es £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of "Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «» £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 











QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenincs at 8.15, 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Rupotr BeEsier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday’ at 2.30, 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


In making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Coffe. 





FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 











Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel ] 
Es comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Cent. heating. 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


Court, Queens Road. 





RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Park. 
Running water bedrooms.—Green | ters. 
’Phone 2818-9. 


QIURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quar 
situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list ‘8,’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
TReST,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 








FDATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
] class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C 








Large Garage. Historical associations from A. ’D. 1759. 





VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
) ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. Phone 35381, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.—CoLLEtts, 
Ghews Hil! 9, Cheltenham. 





F\ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
| BATHS HOTEL. 175roomsall with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 newrooms with radiators. A.A.,R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 








VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
y sing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 





TORQUAY. fe 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL ia 


Perfectly situated. 
Absolute Rest and Quiet. 


Illustrated Tariff from 
Manager, S. P. Paul. 


¥CARBOROUGH.—HIGH CLIFF GUEST-HOUSE 
position South Cliff. Accommodation for 
Weekly programme of trips and entertait- 
ments under personal supervision, Terms moderate. Als 
at Eastbourne, Colwyn Bay & Brittany.—Syllabus from 
Dept. Sp., High Clitf, Scarborcugh. 


THVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. 


rFYORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, Aa 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hot! 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere ani 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, “Telephone 3655. 


TFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dat. 
1st Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 





Daddy Hole Plain 
200 feet above se. 
*Phone: 2207. 

















‘ac 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


shooting, golf, bowls & tennis,&c. Gar.’ Phone: Totnes. 














JJXETE R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing EFORMED 
i Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H.&c. R 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 





A, ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 27 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive; others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 





STREET, W. 1. 


INNS 

ae RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 

Ask for Descriptive List (24. post free) ot 170 INNS and ta edgie 
{OTELS managed by 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT MOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Ltr 
P. BR. H. A., LOD., 5k. Gronar's HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





+ ha not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Soithwick Street, Cambridge TER 

Room « bkfst. from 5s. 64. 

Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. — 


\ 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 


George's Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 63, 6d., 0 


daily. 








5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly, 


Sce also page vii. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Serics discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





~—_——— 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





IMPERIAL 
A 
. Ci gp 

CANCER RESEARCH FUND 
qnder the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
ofLondon and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- 
prate animal kingdom. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HoNORARY TREASURER, 8—11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
fon whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 


KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 

No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 

“ Having seen the problem on the spot, I put it before 
you as overwhelming | ’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E.1. 


ri a yy 
THE CAN CER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, §&.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortab! le and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 











AST END MISSION.—Piease help us to give 15,000 
poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
thissummer. Cost 2s. per day per child, Also to send 
600, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each. Tired-out Mothers and old 
ople will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








MEDICAL 


4a RT OF RELAXATION.—A short course is 

better than a long holiday. Doubles your 
power for work.—Apply, Langley Rise, King’s Langley, 
for appointment in Town, 








W HEN YOUR DOCTOR PRESCRIBES MASSAGE 

and Medical Electricity, apply ASSOCIATION of 
CERTIFICATED BLIND MASSEURS (President: Sir 
Robert Jones, Bt., K.B. E., F.R.C.S.), 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, for Chartered Masseurs and Mas- 
seuses, who undertake Massage and Electrical Treatment 
in London and Provinces. Museum 9701. 9.30 to 5.30. 








PERSONAL 


eg oe gg rer igge is responsible for Constipa- 
P tion, Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Colitis, and all Stomachic Complaints.—Write re Prof. 
METCHNIKOFF’S Foop, New Research Co., Dept. 3, 
Worcester Park. 








| Fer ccoray Journalist is anxious to hear of professic al 
‘4. man’s family, where her daughter, aged 14, could 
share education and home life.—Box 1678, the Spectator. 





F you would see without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1. 





OVERTY IN EAST LONDON. Our poor people, 
especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1, 





NHE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND RB.S.U. 

invites generous reponse to its summer appeal for 

seaside holidays for London’s poor and crippled children. 
—JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 














CRUISING ! 


By the world famous cruising liner 


“ARANDORA 
STAR” 


OU will revel in the novelty and 

superb comfort of life on board the 
finest Cruising Liner in the World! A 
triumph of British shipbuilding, she is 
planned exclusively for Luxury Cruising 
and boasts countless details for your 
Comfort, Wonder and Delight. Superb 


Cuisine and Service. 


TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
June 27th — 13 days from 20gns. 
To Balholm, Gudvangen, Bergen, Eidfjord, 
Ulvik, Oslo, Arendal, Christiansand, 
Copenhagen, Gothenburg. 


NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
July 11th — 20 days from 30gns. 
Reykjavik, Akureyri, Jan Mayen Island, 
Spitzbergen (various Bays), North Cape, 
Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromso, Trondhjem, 
Bergen, Eidfjord, Ulvik. 
For particulars of these and other forth- 
coming cruises apply: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1, 
(Gerrard 5671.) 


Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist 
gents, 

















CINEMA 


A CADEMY, Oxford St. (opp. Warings). Unique Films. 
Anatole France’s ‘“‘ CRAINQUEBILLE.” Next 
week, Russian epic‘ TURKSIB ” & a Rene Clair Comedy. 





bh 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


| he MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 








Grant & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, 5. W. 1. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Wanted, to begin duty in September, a GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and 
Science. Ability to help with games a recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application and particulars of the post may 
be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope) 
from the Head-Mistress, County School for Girls, Pen- 
zance, to whom applications should be sent not later 
than June 30th, 1931. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 
June 16th, 1931. 





| ee wanted to manufacture hand-made gloves 
forus, We teach you by post and supply profitable 
work.—HERTONS Lrp. 1164 Folkestone. 





I EADERS of the Spectator wishing to augment 
their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 2. 





Qt. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
k dine 

COWLEY MIDDLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

WANTED in September, 1931. (1) a MISTRESS 
qualified to teach Chemistry, Physics and Mathematics 
to Middle School Forms; ability to teach Geography to 
Lower Forms a strong recommendation. (2) a MIS- 
TRESS well qualified to teach a Preparatory Form of 
about 30 boys and girls of seven years of age. Appli 
cation forms may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNORS, 17 Cotham Street, St. Helens. 








W ELWYN GARDEN CITY HIGH SCHOOL.— 

Required, HEAD-MASTEK to work in co-opera- 
tion with Head-Mistress. Good teaching experience in a 
co-educational school essential—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, RCEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E, 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W. 6. 





Recognized by the Board of Education and University 
of London. 

Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union, Students eligible for 
Board of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 
M.A. 





VAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
+ receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion(Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&ec, Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
square, W.C.1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
£L CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 











Destroys MOTH, 





roe “SDYMUTH”  trcie ues 


all 


SILVERFISH = 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on clothes, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES.—Cont. 





1 CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 

referred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 

nightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,”’ the most complete guide tc 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C,4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 





[PSssTens FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


8T. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ALTON HALL, UNIVERSITY oF MANCHESTER, 

founded by the Society of Friends in 1876, provides 

the tutorial and social advantages of college life in a 

modern university. For particulars as to scholarships 

and bursaries apply to the Principal, G. A. SUTHERLAND, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 








INME IL oOo. 82 Oo: © L 


THE NEW ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Available for boys from 13. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN COMMERCE AND 
ENGINEERING, where vocational training after a 
sound general education is combined with the best 
Public School tradition. 

The boys are housed in a modern mansion of more than 
100 rooms, 400 feet above sea-level, standing in its park of 
300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh mountains and 
the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing climate. Every 
modern convenience has been installed, including hot 
and cold shower baths; all cooking and lighting by 
electricity. Central heating in all dormitories. The 
dietary is ample and includes fruit, which makes the 
usual tuck-boxes unnecessary. Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Tennis, Boxing, etc. Model Office for business 
instruction. Engineering shop for experimental work. 

Fees: 120 guineas per annum inelusive. 

For particulars and prospectus apply to the HEAD- 

MASTER, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


V 








JELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. — The 

Governors are providing accommodation for an 
additional 25 boarders from September next. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination June 24th and 25th. For scale 
of fees, entry forms and prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 





y OLVERLEY SCHOOL, Nr. KIDDERMINSTER. 

—New buildings costing £45,000 will be opened 
in September, 1931. Fees reduced by endowment to 
£70 p.a.—Applications for vacancies in the new boarding 
house should be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ROFTON GRANGE 
Near Orpington, Kent. 
(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. BEARD, M.A.Oxon. (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 
Head Miztress of Putney High School). 
A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines; preparation for all examinations. 


SCHOOL, 





HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 


aT. 
S the Board of Education. Comfortable, happy home, 
Entire charge undertaken,—Piincipal; Miss WHEELER, 





BEANSSE TANTS PANSSEPANSESPANESEOANSDE CAND 


is COMFORT 
YOUR HANDICAP ? 


It has been contended, by a lady and quite seriously, 
that the tight collar worn by men produces blood- 
pressure in the head which stimulates the intellect 
and the imagination! She cites the Shakespearian 
age as an example of discomfort and genius. 

But Goss will require more evidence before surren- 
dering their policy of giving the greatest possible 
comfort consistent with first-class individual 
tailoring. 

Measuring, fitting and cutting are done personally 
by the Goss Brothers and all materials used, 
including those that are not seen (very important 
to the durability of clothes) are of first-grade quality. 
Come and see Goss’s wide range of distinctive and 
pleasing suitings for summer wear. 

Lounge suits and overcoats from 7 to ro guineas; 
dinner jacket suits from 9 to 12 guineas. 


GOSS 


Tailors for Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. r. 
Nearest ‘Tube Stn.—Post Office. City 8259. 


GSN AZO SSNNSDG9A HAD NAAR PROG PAPC AED 








TF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOLFORGIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘‘ Watford 616.” 





: on DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff.—Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ee a Chas. Seymour gives private 
4 lessons EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





Bar, Banquet). 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable, booklet free.—REGENT INSrI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully &promptly executed, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C),44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stcries 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus tu— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





.YPEWRITING.—MSS. 1s. 1,000 words ; Carbons 2d. 
—RULE, 12 Shaftesbury Rd., Beckenham, BEC.1044 
£2 vet () A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
iON) L.C.A. pupi! earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this rsa 04 hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and “‘ Guide 8” free from 


London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W.1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 


Spa ‘FREATMENT 











A? HOME 
cures RHEUMAPISM Yor good. 


Trefriw_ Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Jron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phiais 
each containing two tablespoons, rite 
Manager, Pump Room. 


EFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
—— aaa WALES. 


(Member of British Spas Federation) 

















BOOKS 


ease 
R. ADAM LITTLETON’S Latin Dictionary, 17%, 
—What offers ?—‘* BoNHEUR,” Dartmouth, 








OEMS AND PLAYS. 


as 
E. WORDSWo 
Oxford Press. 4s. 6d. ate 





— 
——S, 





PUBLICATIONS 


a 

* HRIST DOWN EAST, by R. G. Burnett (169 

pages). The wonderful story of the Kast ling 

Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of Tedeeming 
grace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from the Rev, F, 

Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 

Commercial Road, London, E.1. Secure your copy nov, 

















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


——_——— 
EVONSHIRE Clotted Cream, 3/- Ib., 1/7 4-Ib.p.f. algo 
poultry.—HAImME, Yarnscombe, Barnstaple, Devon, 














——$. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


SS HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 
2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W.1, specialize in 
the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 














CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


A USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines ; sun, peace 
—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubal, 











a HOTEL. The most up-to-date in 











Spiez. Moderate prices. 
HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 
t- DEVON COAST.—Restful holiday. Panoramio 


views. Guests received comfortable private house, 
Large garden. ‘Tennis. Good centre and train service, 
—Box 1344, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








TO LET, &c. 





V HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily, 

Baths free. Notips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





a 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition: large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove), 








MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. ‘ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 6d, 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
90 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable plea 
sure; 12s. 4d. per 4 lb. tin, post extra, 


I 








UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drak, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford, Samples free, 





NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.L 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts:—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 








{OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
IN coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RaInbow Pottery Co., Dept. “S.,’’ Lindfield, Sussex, 


ee? for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
WD & Ho_mes, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


OTELS whose names are 


They are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 


blished on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the “* Spectator.” 


It is our intenti n 


gradually to enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers 
will in future be guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travet 
Manager. Inthe case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through 


the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merione i — te AN, 
ABERYSTWYTH.—QU 
AMBLESIDE.—GLEN RO THAY ¥ 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire). —AV IEMORE, 


BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN. 
BALLATER.—INVERCAULD ARMS. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—¢ —CASTLE, 
BARMOUTH.— 
BARTON-ON-SEA tants). —GRAND MARINE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP OM. 

—PULTENEY 

a YORK HOUSE. 

Ss 


PA 
BEDFORD.— BRIDGE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. pn — NULY. 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYD 
BLAKENEY (Nortolk).—BLAKE NE ty: 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.—THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
—BRANKSOME TOWER, 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sankbanks). —HAVEN, 
BRAEMAR.—FIFE ARMS 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER. 
BRIDGNORTH.—CROWN 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). EU a CLOSE. 


BROCKENHURST. 
JNDRIDGE MANSION. 


BROMLEY (Kent). 

BUDE.—GRENVILL E 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—ROSEMULLION. 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).--GREAT NORTHERN. 

BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QUEENS 

BUTTERMERE (Lake District). —=¥ ICTORIA, 

BUXTON.—PALACE 

CAISTER-ON-SEA.—_MANOR HOUSE. 

CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 

















CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CARDIFF.— 


CARLISLE.—CROWN AND MITRE. 
CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF, 
CHEDDAR.—CLIFF. 
CHELTENHAM. —LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 

—QUEEN’S. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— 
CHURCH STRETTON.—L —LONGMYND. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK. 
CLOVELLY.—NEW IN) 
COBHAM (Surrey).—OLD CEDAR HOUSE, 
COLWYN BAY.—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CRIEFF.— DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CROMER.—GRAND. 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACO 
CROYDON (Surrey 2 OeUIRLEY PARK, 








DEAL.—BLACK HORSE. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING.— —— 


DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS. - 
DUBLIN (1.F.S.).—SHELBOURNE. 
DULVERTON.—CARNARVON ARMS, 
DUMFRIES.— 

DURHAM. —ROYAL C COUNTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE ee. .—CROWN. 


EASTBOURNE.—HYD 
EAST GRINSTEAD.—FELBRIDGE, 











EDINBURGH 

EDZELL (F orfarshire). —PANMURE. 
ELIE (Fife). IN 

ESHER (Surrey ). RMOORE cee. 
EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE 
EXMOUTH. oR BAY. 
FALMOUTH.— 


FELIXSTOWE.—ORWE ELL 

FILEY (Yorks).—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
FOLKESTONE. — RAND. 
FOWEY.—FOWE 

FRINTON-ON- SEA.—ESPLANADE. 


GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GERRARD’S CROSS.—CHALFONT PARK. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths. ).—GLEN EAGLES. 


GLENELG (Inverness-shire ).—GLENELG. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire ).—FORTINGALL. 
GLOUCESTER sELL. 
GORLESTON-ON- SEA.—-C CL IF Fe 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.- - 
GRANTHAM.—GEORGE. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GUERNSEY (C.I.).— 

GUILDFORD.—SHALF ORD PARK. 
GULLANE.— 


HARLECH a3 _ mn DAVID’S, 
HARROGATE.—CA RN. 
HASLEMERE.— 

HASTINGS.—QU REN’: Ss. 





HEREFORD.—GREEN DRAGON. 
HENDON (Middlesex ).— 

HERNE BAY.— 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLANDS. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN, 
HOVE.—ALEXANDRA. 

a STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
ANKS. 

HUNTINGDON.—OLD BRIDGE. 

HYTHE.— = 





ILFRACOMBE.—CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONI IAN. 
ISLES OF SCILLY.— 
JERSEY (C.I.).— 
KENDAL.— nasa 
KENMORE b (Perths). —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK 
KILLARNEY (1.F.S.).— 
KING’S LYNN.—GLOBE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR, 
LANCASTER.— 
LAUNCESTON.—WHITE HART. 








FREE ADVICE 


ON 


TRAVEL MATTERS 


The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea- 
cruise this summer or any other form of 
holiday, let your difficulties be solved in 
advance by the Travel Manager. You 
can write to him in full confidence, and 
you will be placed under no obligation 
either to book tickets or to accept any 
suggestions he may offer. Many hun- 
dreds of our readers have already written 
to show their gratitude for the really 
useful advice given them. 


Write to-day to: 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
Tue SPECTATOR, LTD., 














99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.— -—— 

LICHFIELD.— — 

LINCOLN.—WHITE HART. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—BEACH. 

LIVERPOOL.— 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 

LLANFYLLIN (Montgomeryshire). -— LAKE 
VYRNWY. 





LLANGAMMARCH WELLS. 
LLANWRTYD WELLS. —ABERN hei iy LAKE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HOWARD, Norfolk St., W.C. 2. 
—HYDE PARK, ee 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C, 4 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russel! St., 
LOWESTOFT.—ROYAL. 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNDHURST.—CROWN, 
LYNMOUTH. —- 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. A 
MAIDSTONE.  —— 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MARGATE—  — 
ee eee o. 
MATLOCK 
MIDHURST. BASPREAD EAGLE, 
MINEHEAD.— 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Fortarshire).—BENTS. 





W.C. 1. 





' 








MULLION.—MULLION COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR, 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 

NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. 

NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 

—VICTORIA. 
NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN, 


STATION. 
OKEHAMPTON.— WHITE HART. 
OXFORD.— 


PADSTOW.—METROPOLE. 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 

7 <= tag —ST. ‘ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENARTH 
PENMAE NMAWR (N. (N. Wales).—GRAND, 
PENRITH.— 
PENZANCE.—QU TEENS. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

ATION. 


om 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOUTH.— 
POOLEY BRIDGE.— 
PORTRUSH.— 
PRESTATYN 
PRINCETOWN | (nr.). _—TWo BRIDGES, 
—— (Herts).— 

REDHILL AND REIGATE. FONTHILL. 
— (Anglesey ).—BAY 


R 
ba epg (Surrey).— —_— 
RIPON.—SP 

ROSS- NON_WYE. — 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). n).—GT. NORTHERN. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
RUTHIN.— 
a ienaalll 





ST. ANDREWS.— 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GR AND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CH Y-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP & CASTL E, 
SALCOMBE 

SALISBURY. —OLD GE GEORGE. 
SANDERSTEAD (Surrey).—S -SELSDON PARK, 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.).— 
SCARBOROUGH.— 
SEAFORD.— 

SEATON (S. Devon). on).—ROY AL CLARENCE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W. ar ER 
SELKIRK.—COUNTY 
SEVENOAKS.— 
SHALDON (8. or —DUNMORE. 
SHANKLIN (1.0.W 

SHAP hs estmorland) — "SH AP W > WELLS. 
SHEFFIE 

SHERINGHAM (Norfotk.)— — 
SHREWSBURY 
SIDMOUTH. —BELMONT. 
SKEGNESS.— 

SLOUGH.— BAY _ iS HOUSE. SE. 
SOUTHAMPTO 
SSUTHBOURNE ‘(Ha nts. em 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF W. ALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STAMFORD.—GEORGE. 
STONEHAVEN.— 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVI ¥YVIS. 
STROUD (nr.).—BEAR INN. 
SWANAGE.—GROSV ENOR. 


TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
TAVISTOCK.—BEDFORD. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire). )— IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— 
TINTERN (Mon.)--BEAUFORT ARMS. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR., 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—SPA. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 


ULVERSTON.— 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.).— 


WARE (Herts. ).-—— 

WARWICK. LORD LEYC ES 
WELLS (Somerset ).— 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.— 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—ST. MILDRED’ 3. 
WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 

WESTWARD HO '—GOLDEN B: ay. 
WEYMOUTH.— 

WEYBRIDGE (Surrey). y).—OATLANDS PARK, 
WHITBY.— 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE.— 
WOODLAND SPA.— 
WORTHING.—BU RLING‘ YTON. 


TER. 











HAWKHURST (Kent).— 


MORECAMBE,.— 


YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 


WALL yo hg ya (Berks. ).—BEAU REGARD. 


. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


His Life, Work and Friendships 
By Lt.-Col. C. ARCHER 


** Entertaining 


engrossing biography.” —News Chronicle. 


** William Archer was an intrepid soul whom those who knew him will never forget. His brother’s memoir 


is wholly appropriate.” —Sunday Times. 


Illustrated. 16s. 





MYTH, NATURE, AND 


INDIVIDUAL 
By FRANK ALISON BAKER 


A comprehensive study of the status and significance of 
Mythology which the author here discusses in relation to 


Science, to Art, and to Philosophy, Z 5s. 


THE SOCIAL SUBSTANCE 


OF RELIGION 
By GERALD HEARD 


The author's aim is to show that mental conflict is the real 
cause of social instability, and points to a religious solu- 
tion of the problem. 10s. 


IDEAS 


A General Introduction to Pure Phenomenology 
By EDMUND HUSSERL 
Translated by W. R. Boyce Gibson, D.Sc. 
(Library of Philosophy) 
This work, by the originator of the phenomenological movement in Germany, was greeted as one of the most 
important contributions made to philosophy for many years past. 16s. 


BRAIN, MIND, AND THE 
EXTERNAL SIGNS OF 


INTELLIGENCE 


By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 
The author, writing with the knowledge derived from a life- 
long study of the brain, makes a critical survey of modern 
research in this domain and makes valuable suggestions for 
the conquest of certain forms of insanity. 


\y. 
Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





HUMAN 


HEREDITY 
By E. BAUR, E. FISCHER and FRITZ LENZ 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
This survey of the general principles of heredity is recog- 
nised as a standard work on the subject. “It cannot fail 


to make a deep impression on all who read it.”—Eugenics 


Review. Illustrated. 30s. 


THE UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN PHYSICS 


By MAX PLANCK 
Translated by W. H. Johnston 


The eminent German physicist and originator of the Quantum Theory discusses the position, aims and 


intellectual basis of modern physics. 


4s. 6d. 





SPEECHES ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K.G. 
Selected, with an Introduction, by Paul Knaplund 


** Clear in thought, orderly in presentation, and concise in expression. 


pre-war Europe.” —Truth. 


ECONOMIC DISARMAMEN 


A Study on International Co-operation 
By J. H. RICHARDSON, Ph.D. 


“An admirable survey.".—Manchester Guardian. 
“A thoughtful book which is permeated with the spirit of 
Geneva.” —Scotsman. 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF BRITISH 


POLICY 
By HERMANN KANTOROWICZ 
Translated by W. H. Johnston 

“ Dr. Kantorowicz casts a flood of light. . . . His work 
is as valuable in relation to post-war as to pre-war 
Germany.”"—Nems Chronicle. 

** A book which will surprise and please every Englishman.” 
—Truth. 25s. 





The speeches well deserve 
collection into permanent form, and make a valuable contribution to the political history of immediately 


10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


POLITICS 


By H. J. LASKI 
The author here sets out the basic problems of politics, 
and gives a lucid exposition of the nature of the State, its 
relation to the individual and its organization. 


3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


THE JAPANESE POPULATION 


PROBLEM 


By W.R. CROCKER , 


“An extremely fine piece of work which does credit to 
the University of Oxford. It is based upon an immense 
amount of information obtained from the best available 


sources.”"—Church Times, 10s. 6d. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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